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Northern Joint High School, Dillsburg, Penn., equipped with 648 full-upholstered Bodiform chairs. Architect: E. G. Good, Jr. 





For maximum beauty and comfort, equip your auditorium with 


AMERICAN BODIFORM,. UPHOLSTERED CHAIRS 


American Bodiform upholstered chairs 
afford the highest serviceability, and stim- 
ulate fresh interest, responsiveness, and 
pride among both students and community. 
Best looking—most restful. No other 
chair equals American Bodiform in con- 
tributing beauty and impressiveness to a 
school auditorium. Matchless comfort is 
assured by seats with spring-arch construc- 
tion. Occupants need not squirm and twist 
seeking restful posture—therefore are more 
attentive to speakers. 


Safety-fold action. Automatic, panic-free, 


uniform-folding, silent, 34 safety-fold seat 
action allows more room for passing—and 
also for sweeping and cleaning. No 
pinching or tearing hazards. 


Unexcelled durability —decorative 
harmony. Long life and low mainte- 
nance are insured by engineering skill and 
experience without equal in the seating 
industry. A wide range of styles, colors and 
upholstery materials permits harmony with 
any decorative scheme. American Seating 
engineers will gladly help you plan. Write 
for information. 


16TH AT HAMILTON. PHILADELPHIA 30, PA. 
ROOM 601-212 OLIVER AVE., PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


American Bodiform 
Auditorium Chair 


Best full-upholstered audito- 
rium seating obtainable—with 
advanced styling and functional 
features. Also available with 
folding tablet-arm. 
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A thing reavel experionce/ 


-..just to ride in Greyhound’s 
HIGHWAY TRAVELER 


...the amazing new 


Air-SUSPENSION 
Bus 


Tell your classes about Greyhound’s famous 
Highway Traveler... the revolutionary new 
bus which replaces conventional metal 
springs with rubber-nylon air bellows... giv- 
ing you the world’s smoothest ride! 

These bellows actually float the entire body 
of the coach on air... eliminating road shock, 
side sway, and vibration. Several hundred 
Highway Traveler Coaches are now in oper- 
ation—complete with huge new picture win- 
dows, advanced air conditioning, roomier 
easychairs, and power steering. 

Ride the Highway Traveler! There’s no 
extra fare on this extra-fine coach... for re- 
laxed, carefree trips across the county or 
across the continent. 





For Pleasant Weekends 
Take a Greyhound Tour! 


Especially on weekends, you can enjoy thrilling 
Expense-Paid Tours—to any of the great cities, 
historic places, by Greyhound. Hotel accommo- 
dations, transportation, special sightseeing —all 
included at one very low price. Travel alone, with 
friends—or with your entire class! Call Grey- 
hound, or send in the coupon below. 











- FREE! FULL-COLOR PLEASURE MAP OF AMERICA 
ee i, Mail to Greyhound Information Center, 71 W. Lake St., 
moat GF — > Chicago 1, Hll., for this hand map, suitable for fram- 


ing. Contains details on Expense-Paid Tours. 


GREYHOUND ($= 9 -— 


Aeldid 


TODAY'S BEST BUY IN TRAVEL! Cig Sto ee 
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DIFFERENT KINDS 


OF LOCOMOTIVES 
and the jobs they do for you! 





Here’s a 3-unit, 6 ihdiinaens diesel-elec- 
tric locomotive. It has more than 200,000 
parts the equivalent of about 100 miles of 
electric wiring, and costs something like 
$600,000. At the present time, diesels per- 
form more than two thirds of all railroad 
freight and passenger service. 





Some electric locomotives get their power from 
an overhead wire, others from a third rail 
alongside the track. The use of such locomo- 
tives calls for a tremendous initial investment 
in electrification of the line but under some 
conditions they are highly efficient in meeting 
the problems of heavily concentrated traffic 
and their operating cost is low. 


So, you see, it takes all kinds of locomo- 
tives to handle the freight and the 
passengers on the world’s most efficient 
transportation system. Improved mo- 
tive power is one big reason why rail- 
road freight charges today form a 
smaller fraction of the cost of the 
things your family buys than they did 
before World War II. 





This is a modern steam locomotive — lineal 
descendant of the brass-bound, diamond- 
stacked, wood-burning “iron horses” that 
made their dramatic appearance at the very 
beginning of railroading. For more than a 
century, the steam engine paced the industrial 
and agricultural progress and prosperity of 
this far-flung nation. 








The diesel switcher adds new meaning to the 
old saying,“Busy as a switch engine.” Efficient 
in its stop-and-go operations, it “cuts” freight 
cars out of incoming trains and rearranges 
them in proper order in other trains that are 
being made up for outbound movement to 
various destinations all over America, or 
delivers them to factory or warehouse sidings. 












Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
“railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No. 9. 
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You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC, 
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In This Issue 
®& A new PSEA author, Jennie C 


Savignano, tells how schools and th: 
community unite through numerous ac 
tivities. Best of all is getting to know 
each other! 


& The State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Francis B. Haas, in hi: 
speech before the Annual Education 
Congress, reported on developments of 
public education in Pennsylvania past. 
present, and future. His comprehensive 
review will give readers the steps for- 
ward in education during the past 100 
years. He also takes a look to the fu- 
ture. : 


& Governor John S. Fine brought 
greetings to the convention and told 
delegates how recent legislation has 
made possible better education for the 
pupils in the schools in the Common- 
wealth. 


& The Education Congress story re- 
ports briefly on other speeches and dis- 
cussions held at this two-day annual 
convention. 


& The personnel of Headquarters Staff 
has been changed by the election of 
two new men. Their introduction and 
a story on the resignation of Fred P. 
Hare, Jr., from the position of public 
relations director appear in the Edu- 
cational Interests section. 


& The annual Convention of the 
PSEA will be held in Harrisburg, Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday, De- 
cember 28, 29, and 30. Local Branches 
should elect their delegates early and 
let them know how to vote on the Con- 
stitutional amendments which appear 
in this issue and the reports of com- 
mittees which will appear in the De- 
cember issue. A list of hotels, tourist 
homes, and motels will help delegates 
find accommodations for the Conven- 
tion days. 








PSEA Headquarters Staff 
400 North Third St. Harrisburg, Pa. 


Harvey E. GAYMAN 
Executive Secretary and Editor 

A. CLAIR Moser Director of Research 
RayMonpD C. WEBSTER Field Service 
EucEeNE P. BERTIN 
Herbert P. LAUTERBACH 
D. RAYMOND SOLLENBERGER 

Assistant Executive Secretaries 
Lewis F. ADLER Attorney 
M. ELizABETH MATTHEWS Associate Editor 
MarcaAreT E. HASSLER 

Administrative Assistant 

Mrs. FANNIE D. KITTINGER Secretary 
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POF 


DIGESTION 


Food passes through esophagus (1) into stomach (2), where it 
is mixed and acted upon by gastric juices (3). Then it enters 





The November Cover 


The cover for the November Jour- 
NAL symbolizes one of the many beau- 
tiful and interesting spots within our 
Commonwealth. Pennsylvania is, in- 


small intestine (4) and is treated by bile from liver (5) and gall 
bladder (6). Enzymes from pancreas (7) and glands in walls of 
intestines break food into simple chemicals which are then ab- 
sorbed by blood vessels (8) and carried away for use by body. 
Remaining portions of food go to large intestine for elimination. 





deed, rich in natural beauty. We have 
our historic hemlocks, the forests of 
deciduous hardwoods, the broad valleys 
rich in the products of a fertile soil, 
the Grand Canyon of Pennsylvania, our 
Blue Ridge and Allegheny Mountains 


and our rolling rivers. 
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| The father of waters in Pennsylva 
nia is the Susquehanna. The Indians 
called it Quenischach-achgek-hanne. 
“the long reach river.” 


1 


| The picture reproduced on the cove: 
is the junction of the North and West 
Ke branches of the Susquehanna at North- 
aes umberland. The East branch which is 

considered its main stream has its ori- 
gin from Lake Otsego in New York 
and has a length of about 250 miles. 
The West branch rises in the western 
slope of the Allegheny Mountains and 
flows circuitously east and southeast 
for about 200 miles. The united stream 
flows south and southeast passing Har- 
risburg and after a course of about 150 
miles flows into the northern extrem- 
ity of the Chesapeake Bay at Port De- 
posit. 




















—"Buttertlies” in Your Stomach? | 


‘‘Butterflies’’ of the stomach aren't harmless! Your family physi- | 
cian probably will tell you that ‘‘butterflies’’ are intestinal con- | 
tractions caused by nervous impulses due to anxiety. In time they 
can cause ulcers and other serious gastric disturbances. 
Insecurity —fear of the future—breeds a lot of ‘‘butterflies.”’ 





In the early days the Susquehanna 
was the waterway for the great log rafts ff 
that were floated down from the wood- \ 
ed interiors to the numerous sawmills 
and the early towns during the flood 
season in the spring. Today it is a 
smooth flowing stream that thrills the 





vacationist with its ever changing vista He 
arise ctr oon pave ae ns ona sags of scenic beauty. tak 
and Individual Policies pay benefits for as long as 5 years for : ; ‘ tio 
accidents, up to 2 years for sicknesses. There's continuous, year ms ee ee with the ci tal 
\ : » Sus 
‘round coverage, all authorized leaves included. Hospital-surgical e*ep ee 4 bn ot we . pein i 
; oges 
benefits are available—even for your dependents. Don't a a vie oti 2 fae shi: oa 
undermine your health and shorten your career. Become an ay one a “val bes = ae pl: 
Educators member . . . tomorrow. For full information, simply ne — ss ,, ee nk gs <8 
naitatcmanh sein thing of beauty is a joy forever.” Trav- 
ae | el the world over, if you will, but no- Pe 
| : : scl 
| where will you find the serenity and 
beauty to match the valleys, streams, I 


Mutual Insurance Company 
P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. 


Without obligation or charge, please send me mene 

copies of your Health Posters, also full information about 

iy your Accident and Sickness Policies[_]; Hospital Policies (]; 
i Have representative call [1]. 


FREE 


and mountains of Pennsylvania. 














POSTERS 
Educational. Excellent Name - —_—_—— _ - —— : 
for classroom bulletin dd A 
boards. They contain no Address $$$ —$_______—. YLVANIA ; 
advertising. Write for 1 PENN S \ 
or more copies today. Grade “School Distich 2 SS ON anceanetty bed 
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YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO ACCEPT 
UR- 
al- 
rT i 
| 
1\ | 
of IN THE 
eys | 
pi}, | | 
yur q 
me A desk for | 
two or four 
va | This advertisement marks the first public announcement of a book club unique 
| in the history of publishing—the EDUCATOR’S BOOK CLUB. Its purpose is to 
ins as make available to you, at substantial savings, outstanding books in the field of a 
ne. N UM B a | education—books written by recognized authorities who keep you posted on all 
the latest methods and techniques being used in the profession. 
| 
vei MEMBERSHIP in the Educator’s Book Club imposes no obligation whatever upon you: 
I 3 


You are not committed to buy a minimum number of books a year. To become eligible for 


est q | from 


















































| 
| 
th- Club benefits all you need do is fill in the Membership Coupon below and mail it today. 
: We invite you to register now and enjoy all the advantages of membership in this Club, 
IS | designed to save you money and give you fresh viewpoints and new ideas to help you 
ri- | increase your skill and make your job easier. The Club’s operation is a boon to the busy 
y¢ M ) J 
ak educator like yourself because: 
: A group work 
es. table for ten —you are assured of systematic advance notice of the good, 
m 0 new books in your field. 
| How the Club —you may reject any selection beforehand simply by mail- 
nd S LQ oe the postage-paid refusal card always provided with the 
Oo erates advance notice. 
ast q D q Go P —you buy only the selections you want—at substantial cash 
im ; The Educator’s Book Club distrib- ——e 
a utes ten new books a year—one 
= ! S e) every month during the school WHAT MEMBERS SAY ABOUT THE 
A group study term—under the following plan: EDUCATOR S BOOK CLUB 
m- ; 2 fess 
i : . — “I have benefited by your making available outstanding 
Je- asetiaitoalines 1. Thirty days before Publication books at a reduced price. Your system of not requiring pur- 
of each selection, you will re- chase of a specific number of books or a_specific title is ex- 
ceive a factual synopsis de- cellent.” Fred. F. Knobloch, Principal 
3-WAY scribing the book a an 
¢ - ‘ Lawsonville, N.C. 
na , 
fts 2. With the synopsis you will also “The Club has met a real need for me. I feel that the 
E 4-WAY receive a prepaid refusal card —— of material is pay aponpntn I am yo time 
a . : and effort in acquiring additions to my professional library. 
ll — gi rye z = ith wie Se = —R. Margaret pone for Vilas C 
s - o not wan e book sent to Supervising Teacher for Vilas County 
od DESK TABLES you for free examination. Eagle River, Wisc. 
a by ALLEN 3. If you DO want to examine the “Selections are agg oe by oa sayy in qivence _of 
‘ S P choices certainly is a help to the busy educator in addition 
book, there is nothing for you to keeping him abreast of the best publications available in 
he : f to do. It will be sent to you education.” Robert L. Springer, Ass’t Supt. 
ta Here’s a new line of practical desk- on approval about four weeks Sc mee — Schools 
tables that fits any classroom situa- later. : 
: y 3 “The Club is valuable to me. In this way, I really buy 
O- tion—from a desk for two toa work 4. You may return any Club book books : —_ ang Ege ge ea I would aa ” 
! ithi : around to buying. e ub makes it so easy, yet does no 
al table for ten: = ri _ if you do not obligate one.” —O. G. — Se arg oA . 
e ‘ wisn to Keep tt. Houston Independent Schoo 
id Add to it—subtract from it—re- Houston, Texas 
I arrange it—this modern concept of ‘ ee eee ee 
: pe e wee ost the SENG Git. NO OBLIGATION—NO FUSS FOR YOU 
A planned seating provides maximum tional Price—ALSO AN AD- Base : Leia caf oghe 
ili ibili o No minimum yearly purchase required; buy only the selec- 
V- utility, flexibility, and smart ap- DITIONAL 15% MEMBERSHIP tions you want—at the Special Educational Price—ALS 
pearance to any classroom or church DISCOUNT. And the Club pays an additional 15% membership discount. Start enjoying the 
O- school handling and pping charges. many benefits of the Club now; mail the coupon below today. 
d PNT NOS: sine enti elniiass enn ania siica<ealgg aepipometatieeies atpeeiesai 
S. For illustrated catalog write to— | 
| FREE MEMBERSHIP COUPON ! 
| EDUCATOR’S BOOK CLUB, Dept. M-P-1153 | 
| 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. | 
| Please register me as a member of the EDUCATOR’S BOOK CLUB, with all benefits and priv- | 
ileges as described in your announcement in Pennsylvania School Journal. | am to receive at | 
° . EICHENLAUB a | once a copy of the current Club selection which | will examine and either pay for or return in 
| | 10 days. As a member | assume NO OBLIGATION to buy a minimum number of books a year. | 
: isiate ‘ ‘ 2 4 | My position: | 
Specialists in Public Sea ting ( ) Superintendent ( ) High School Principal ( ) Elementary School Principal 
| ( ) Elementary School Teacher ( ) High School Teacher Pi oP Qe. cerned eee: 
: | TT OPEC” NEES DEDEDE Fe GAO PET SRO ee TO Ee rr ee | 
In Philadelphia: 915 Architects Building | | 
: ; eo I boi dw ater nae add x ca alah asda Rae chock la deadicn Vase aansedteed sl Saak dene eer Raeees 
In Pittsburgh: 601 Empire Building | | 
RECT Be bp bre mon ee Meer oer to bare ZONE..... STATE | 
| 
Vee ees ees ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee et 
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‘The Program: 


Let's Count (readiness) 


GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC 


a developmental program for grades 1 to 8 


Sicieniindin 9 ends @ builds children’s confidence in their own ability to solve problems, 
Scutiicies Bac motivates them to increased learning through satisfaction and success... 
grades 3-8 

Test Booklets for @ promotes inventive, resourceful thinking with numbers, encouraging 
grades 3-8 children to think it out for themselves... 

Arithmetic Workbooks for 

grades 3-8 @ meets individual needs —challenging the gifted, yet serving the slow 
Notes for the Arithmetic learner... 

Teacher 

a pemening @ provides maximum opportunity fer pupils and maximum efficiency 


for teachers. Thousands of schools have fo 
The Authors: one of them? 
John R. Clark 


und this true—is yours 


Charlotte W. Junge Request information on GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC from 


Harold E. Moser 
Rolland R. Smith 
Caroline Hatton Clark 





Francis G. Lankford, Jr. 






Yonkers-on-Hudson 
New York 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


B. W. Saler and A. F. Zerbe 
Pennsylvania Representatives 




















DIFFERENT 
IN HEIGHT 


DIFFERENT 
IN ABILITY 





THE NEW ALICE AND JERRY | 
BASIC READING PROGRAM 


recognizes differences in learning ability and is especially prepared to | 
meet them. It contains separate teaching plans in each grade for 
superior, average, and immature pupils. These plans, outlined in the 
Teacher's Guidebooks, set up standards of achievement commensurate 
with a child’s ability to learn. 


For Grades 1-6 


EVANSTON amu, Peterson aud Company ILLINOIS 


























NEW 
MUSIC 
HORIZONS 


THE COMPLETE PROGRAM OF 
CLASSROOM MUSIC ACTIVITIES. 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL. RECORDS OF SELEC- 
TIONS FROM EACH BOOK. 


MUSIC 
AMERICANS SING 


MUSIC THE 
WORLD SINGS 


SONGS AND ACTIVITIES FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL MUSIC CLASSES AND 
ASSEMBLIES. 


SILVER BURDETT 


45 EAST 17TH ST. 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
ABNER H. BAGENSTOSE 
KNUTE L. JOHNSON 
GLENN E. WOLFE 
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Public Education in Pennsylvania - - 
PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE* 


FRANCIS B. HAAS 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


HIS 1953 Education Congress is 
that than the annual meeting of 
those directly concerned with the ad- 
ministration of public education in the 
Commonwealth; it is a centennial oc- 
casion. 

One hundred years ago Pennsylvania 
was entering upon an era of remark- 
able educational progress such as Doc- 
tor Benjamin last October designated 
a “Second Phase.” In the five years 
from 1852 to 1857, after almost two 
decades of experimentation with the 
newly established system of free 
schools, at a time when the enemies of 
the public schools gave anxious mo- 
ments to the friends of public educa- 
tion, when the historic “Act to estab- 
lish a General System of Education by 
Common Schools” was in actual dan- 
ger of repeal, there ensued a period of 
concerted activity on the part of public- 
spirited Pennsylvania citizens in all 
walks of life who were resolved that 
the heroic efforts of Governor Wolf, 
Samuel Breck, and Thaddeus Stevens 
for public education should not have 
been expended in vain. In their hearts 
was the determination to bestow upon 
the boys and girls of the Keystone 
State their birthright of equal educa- 
tional opportunity. 


Five Outstanding Developments 
Today, it is especially appropriate to 
recall five outstanding developments 
dating back approximately one hun- 
dred years: (1) the organization in 
1852 of the Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ Association, which in 1900 became 
the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation; (2) the Act of 1854, by 
which adequate supervision of the free 
schools was guaranteed by the creation 
of the office of county superintendent of 
schools; (3) the establishment by leg- 
islative enactment of the separate State 
Department of Common Schools, re- 
moving the direction of school affairs 
from the office of the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth; (4) the Normal 
School Act of 1857, whereby a supply 
of properly prepared teachers would 
be assured for our Pennsylvania school 
children, and (5) in this same year of 
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1857, the organization in the Atheneum 
Building in Philadelphia of the Na- 
tional Teachers’ Association, now our 
National Education Association. At the 
Harrisburg convention of 1865, J. P. 
Wickersham, Pennsylvania Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, was 
elected its president. 

That five-year period marks for pub- 
lic education in our State the begin- 
ning of an era of professional growth 
and professional leadership. From that 
day to this, the purposes and ideals ex- 
pressed in Pennsylvania’s Educational 
Charter—equality of educational op- 
portunity—have guided the progress 
of public education in our Common- 
wealth. 

In the Department bulletin, “100 
Years of Free Public Schools in Penn- 
sylvania,” the steps in educational 
progress are listed under the heading 
“Chronological Milestones.” In addi- 
tion to the significant developments 
which I have just mentioned, the fol- 
lowing events challenge our attention: 

The PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JourR- 
NAL in 1870 was made the official organ 
of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, and it remained so until, in June 
of 1921, the control of the JoURNAL 
was transferred to the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. 

The Constitution of 1874 definitely 
provided for public education by stip- 
ulating that at least one million dollars 
be appropriated annually for the sup- 
port of public education. 

In 1893 there was enacted the com- 
pulsory free textbook law; in 1895, 
the first compulsory attendance law; 
in 1903 and 1907, the first minimum 
salary laws; and in 1911, the School 
Code, with the Woodruff Salary Act 
in 1919. 

The year 1919, with the inaugura- 
tion of the School Employes Retire- 
ment System, emerged as a turning 
point in our educational history, when 
one era of public education ended 
with the death of Nathan C. Schaeffer 
and another began with the appoint- 
ment of Thomas E. Finegan as Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

With the incumbency of Doctor 


Finegan, emphasis was placed upon 
public education as a cooperative en- 
terprise. Educators, professional organ- 
izations, agencies, and _ individuals 
united under the leadership of the Su- 
perintendent and his staff in evolving 
a comprehensive program of public 
education for Pennsylvania. 

In November of 1919, the first of 
our annual Education Congresses con- 
vened in the Capitol. As a result of the 
first two Congresses, the General As- 
sembly in 1921 passed and Governor 
Sproul approved the Edmonds Act. 
This important legislation provided 
State reimbursement for school dis- 
tricts according to certain minimum 
standards; it established a minimum 
salary schedule for teachers which 
marked an advance over the Woodruff 
Act of 1919; and it empowered the 
newly established State Council of Ed- 
ucation to prescribe uniform regula- 
tions for the certification of teachers. 

Then in quick succession came State 
aid for transportation of pupils ac- 
cording to the first prescribed reim- 
bursement schedule, the organization 
of the junior high school as an integral 
part of secondary education, definite 
provisions for the education of the 
physically and mentally handicapped 
children of school age, and in 1926 
our State Normal Schools became 
State Teachers Colleges—all this with- 
in a period of less than ten years. 

Today we derive much encourage- 
ment from the contemplation of those 
years of educational advance, when 
those who were directing public educa- 
tion were determined to lift our school 
system to new heights of achievement. 


Advances of Recent Years 


Leaving these developments of the 
quarter century past, let us now ex- 
amine the status of public education in 
the years closer to our time. Educa- 
tional events in the years from 1940 to 
the present give us much to ponder, as 
we, in this anniversary Congress, re- 


* Address before 1953 Education Con- 
gress, September 30, 1953 
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solve to make further substantial prog- 
ress. 


Now, just what are the most impor- 
tant advances in public education in 
the more recent years? 

It is a great satisfaction for us to 
realize throughout Pennsylvania there 
are better school buildings, better edu- 
cational programs, and better prepared 
classroom teachers, under more eff- 
cient administrators and supervisors. 

The Pennsylvania public school sys- 
tem has attained a unique position be- 
cause of a series of enactments that are 
State-wide in their application. We 
have a State-wide tenure law, State- 
wide retirement, a State-wide single 
salary schedule, and comprehensive 
subsidy legislation by which practi- 
cally all of our subsidies (including 
those for transportation, handicapped 
children, school buildings, and school 
support) are distributed on a formula 
basis which gives to the school dis- 
tricts with less taxing ability a propor- 
tionately larger share of the subsidies 
paid from the Commonwealth’s funds. 

Consider these facts. Our subsidy 
payments to the public schools have 
increased from approximately $60,- 
000,000 in the biennium 1939-194] 
to approximately $286,000,000 for the 
1951-1953 biennium. This item will 
increase by $62,000,000 to a total of 
$348,000,000 for the current biennium 
1953-1955. This is the amount which 
the Commonwealth will contribute in 
the years 1953-1955 as its share in edu- 
cating 1,700,000 children and contrib- 
uting to the salaries of 65,000 profes- 
sional personnel. 

The Commonwealth’s share of the 
above will be approximately 42 per 
cent of the operating costs. In addi- 
tion it will contribute to the cost of 
transportation of pupils, to school 
building reimbursements, to the main- 
tenance of the fourteen State Teachers 
Colleges, to the Public School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement System, and _ to 
higher education and many other re- 
lated items. 

The State’s over-all appropriations 
for all educational purposes for the 
biennium 1953-1955 will approximate 
$500,000,000, which represents ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the receipts 
into the general fund of the State 
Treasury. 

The foregoing represents the State’s 
financial share in the cost of an on- 
going program of public education. 

There are other aspects of the pro- 
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gram which are indicative of the con- 
tinuing progress that we are making. 
These include the following: 

Progress in Reorganizing Adminis- 
trative Units 

Financial Aid to School Districts in 
Building Programs 

Improved Status of Teachers 

A Liberalized Retirement System 

Curriculum Revision 

Safety Education 

Aviation Education 

Audio-Visual Education 

Educational Television 

The Pennsylvania School 
Program 

Provision for the Physically and 
Mentally Handicapped Children 

Reduction of Juvenile Delinquency 

Trade and Industrial Training 

The Creation of the Bureau of High- 
er Education 


Health 


School Plant Facilities 


Substantial State aid is being ex- 
tended to the districts in financing 
more adequate school plant facilities 
and school building construction. The 
State Public School Building Authority 
and the setting up of Municipality Au- 
thorities under recent enabling legisla- 
tion have done much to assist school 
districts in their efforts to provide ade- 
quate school facilities. 

The effect of the new legislation has 
become immediately evident. Districts 
in great numbers are voting to form 
merged or union districts. The rapid 
progress in such consolidation has 
been remarkable. In 1949 there were 
580 districts operating schools under 
joint board agreements; in 1950, 834; 
in 1951, 1026. 


Currently almost fifty per cent o 
the school districts of Pennsylvania 
have joined in larger administrative 
organizations. Of great service in thi 
connection are the activities of the 
Department’s School Facilities Survey. 
made possible by a grant of Federa! 
funds to the State on a matching basis 
By the Survey the over-all needs oi 
each school district are ascertained and 
immediate as well as long-range pro 
grams are set up for each locality. 


Curriculum Revision 


Next I would stress the achievements 
in curriculum revision made possible 
by appropriations of the General As- 
sembly for the four bienniums 1947- 
49, 1949-51, 1951-53, and 1953-55, to 
which have been added additional 
monies from Federal vocational funds. 

These appropriations have made 
possible many needed conferences, the 
payment for the publication of State 
bulletins, and the follow-up to develop 
their use in the classrooms throughout 
the Commonwealth. 

Just as industry is convinced that 
budgetary provision for the research 
needed to improve its product and 
processes is money well spent, so is 
this true in education, which is the 
largest business in our State and in 
the Nation. A review of the ways by 
which educators are improving what 
they do is pertinent to a consideration 
of the appropriations and the array of 
State publications that have been is- 
sued. 

In the elementary field teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and supervisors number- 
ing more than 20,000 submitted their 
suggestions through various commit- 
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tees to the Department of Public In- 
truction. These suggestions resulted in 
the Elementary Course of Study, which 
nas not only been received well in 
this State and recognized favorably 
throughout the Nation, but more re- 
cently has been given international rec- 
ognition. 

In the secondary school field, 257 
county and district superintendents 
named six representative committees— 
one each in English, social studies, sci- 
ence, mathematics, geography, and 
inodern foreign languages—to assist 
in the preparation of the curriculum 
in the fields of their major interest. 
More than 1700 participants shared in 
developing these publications. During 
the past few years more than two dozen 
curriculum bulletins have been distrib- 
uted to our schools. 

It should be noted that these publi- 
cations contain suggestions of success- 
ful procedures of the schools of the 
Commonwealth. Every suggestion has 
been tried out. Each of the bulletins is 
presented as a committee’s “interim re- 
port,” with the idea that there will be 
further cooperative planning before a 
definitive course of study is developed. 
We are going through that period now, 
It should be noted further that all of 
these publications have received repre- 
sentation from the nine convention 
district areas of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, as well as from 
such groups within each area. 

I would be remiss if I did not speak 
at this time in tribute to two great 
leaders in our curriculum revision, Le- 
versia L. Powers and Frederick L. 
Pond. The one, under the auspices of 
the United States Department of State, 
is continuing her valuable advisory 
service to education in the country of 
Honduras; the other was taken away 
from us by that most regrettable high- 
way fatality of last February. Without 
detracting one iota from the contribu- 
tions being made by their successors, 
we do here and now record our grate- 
ful appreciation of the services of these 
two outstanding leaders. 

I have mentioned Safety Education, 
\viation Education, Educational Tele- 
vision, the Pennsylvania School Health 
Program, and Education of the Handi- 
capped—the discussion of them I 
must leave to others. Let me, however, 
re-emphasize what Governor Fine in- 
corporated in his address to the Gen- 
eral Assembly last January. He said: 

“In the “past two years we initiated 
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one of the most foresighted educational 
programs in the country by giving 
trade and industrial training to some 
120,000 persons, including veterans, 
who came to school for employment 
adjustment instruction.” 

Is not this declaration a re-affirma- 
tion of the concluding item of Pennsy]l- 
vania’s Educational Charter— 

“FOR EVERY CITIZEN of the Common- 
wealth provision for a continuing edu- 
cation—to make up for opportunities 
lost in earlier years and to provide 
means whereby the individual may ad- 
just himself to new civic, social, and 
economic responsibilities.” 


A Bureau of Higher Education 


Rounding out our Pennsylvania edu- 
cational program, which extends from 
kindergarten to college and university, 
there was created in 1951 in the De- 
partment of Public Instruction a Bu- 
reau of Higher Education, in charge 
of a Deputy Superintendent. This Bu- 
reau has the responsibility of all mat- 
ters relating to higher education that 
have been assigned to the Bureau by 
law or by the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

The Bureau is working in close co- 
operation with the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Universities and Colleges, 
the Middle Atlantic Association of Col- 
leges and Universities, and other agen- 
cies interested in Higher Education. It 
is giving its attention to the accredit- 
ing procedures of institutions of higher 
learning, the establishing by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction of cri- 
teria for the approval of graduate 
study, and the major problem of fi- 
nancing higher education. It is like- 
wise concerned with securing the guar- 
antee of adequate State subsidies for 
State-owned and State-aided educa- 
tional institutions. The establishing of 
this Bureau is truly a great advance 
for our State educational program. 


What of the Future? 


In “100 Years of Free Public 
Schools,” there is a section near the 
end which has the title: “What of the 
Future?” It is of this I would speak 
now—What of the Future? 

You note that our program calls for 
a panel discussion on Citizenship Edu- 
cation. Every member of this Con- 
gress, everyone in attendance, is domi- 
nated by one intense over-all purpose. 
Stated as a question, it reads: What 
can I do in cooperation with my fel- 





low school men and women and with 
public-spirited Pennsylvanians every- 
where to promote the best possible edu- 
cation for every girl and boy in our 
Pennsylvania schools, and the best 
type of education for our out-of-school 
youth and for adults? 

Executive Secretary William G. Carr 
of the National Education Association, 
in his challenge to the Miami Conven- 
tion this summer, phrased this purpose 
as follows: 

“We are met to plan better schools 
for all our children and youth, to 
strengthen and unite our profession, 
to advance the cause of education, to 
improve the quality of teaching, and 
to consider how our schools can best 
serve our country and mankind.” 

As administrators, you have the large 
view of the high objectives of public 
education. You are devoting your pro- 
fessional life to the realization of these 
ideals and aspirations. With your class- 
room teachers, supervisors, curriculum 
consultants and advisers, you are 
building up a powerful force that will 
ensure further great advances in pub- 
lic education. You recognize your obli- 
gation, as we in the Department recog- 
nize ours, to do all things possible to 
create for our State and for our Na- 
tion a staunch citizenry that will loathe 
any system of government or any so- 
cial ideology that subordinates or sub- 
merges or crushes out the rights of 
individual human beings. Our citizens 
in the future must be prepared through 
education to combat and conquer the 
imperialistic maneuvers of power-seek- 
ing tyrannies that are aiming to con- 
trol our world of today. 

The central theme for this year’s 
observance of American Education 
Week is addressed to the individual 
citizen: Good Schools Are Your Re- 
sponsibility. Among the suggested top- 
ics for consideration I note these two: 
“Building the National Strength” and 
“Preparing for Loyal Citizenship.” 

Commenting on the role of public 
education in promoting national 
strength and national unity, James 
Bryant Conant, in the Page-Barbour 
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lectures at the University of Virginia 
last February, declared that the Amer- 
ican public school is an instrument for 
strengthening the spirit of national 
unity. “We Americans,” he said, “de- 
sire to provide through our schools 
unity in our national life. On the other 
hand we seek diversity that comes from 
freedom of action and expression for 
small groups of citizens. . . . Unity we 
can achieve if our public schools re- 
main the primary vehicle for the edu- 
cation of our youth. . . . Diversity in 
experimentation we maintain by con- 
tinued emphasis on the concept of local 
responsibility for our schools. . . . By 
organizing our free schools on as 
comprehensive a basis as possible, we 
can continue to give our children an 
understanding of democracy. Religious 
tolerance, mutual respect between vo- 
cational groups, belief in the rights 
of the individual are among the virtues 
that the best of our high schools now 
foster.” 


Educating for Citizenship 


A moment ago I was expressing our 
sincere tribute to the memory of Fred- 
erick Pond. He came into the Depart- 
ment to organize the revision of the 
curriculum at the secondary level. 
Qualified by years of successful lead- 
ership in school administration, he be- 
gan his work by drafting and issuing, 
as a memorable instance of coopera- 
tive educational enterprise, the Depart- 
ment Bulletin, “Educating for Citizen- 
ship.” By efficient committee activity, 
hundreds of Pennsylvania educators 
contributed to the compilation of the 
recorded classroom experiences in ef- 
fective education for citizenship in our 
Republic. 

Most earnestly do I suggest that you 
review and re-examine the subject 
matter. and the methodology set forth 
in that 1949 bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

In the Preface of that publication, 
on the eleventh introductory page, is 
a reprint of Act 551 of the 1947 Gen- 
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eral Assembly, some portions of which 
I now reread: 
Act 551 

Wuereas, Our forefathers in establishing 
this country found it desirable that ample 
provision should be made for education in 
order to perpetuate the ideals of free gov- 
ernment, and 

Wuereas, Education can be used either 
to perpetuate our American way of life or 
used adversely, as in certain European 
countries, to promote the wrong ideologies, 
and 

Wuereas, A thorough education of our 
people in the excellence of our form of gov- 
ernment, in the full meaning of the Ameri- 
can form of government, in the greater un- 
derstanding of our guaranteed rights of per- 
sonal liberty, personal security, and private 
property, in the benefits to be derived from 
our economic system and in those sound 
principles which underlie our established 
social order are essential to a continuation 
of our way of life, and 

Wuereas, In recent years the promotion 
of the war effort and the curtailment of 
staff and funds have prevented the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction from developing 
and improving the courses of study for the 
public schools of Pennsylvania to meet 
present day needs, therefore, 

The General Assembly of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania hereby enacts as 
follows: 

Section 1. The Department of Public In- 
struction is hereby authorized and directed 
to undertake and promote a revision of the 
curricula of all elementary, secondary, and 
vocational public schools of the Common- 
wealth for the purpose of offering courses 
of study to the pupils of such schools, which 
will give to such pupils a thorough and 
complete education in (1) the history of 
the American government, its principles, 
ideals, and advantages, (2) the function and 
place of the Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernment systems under the American form 
of government, (3) the economic system 
functioning under the American form of 
government, and the advantages thereof, (4) 
the duties and obligations of the individual 
in relation to our form of government, and 
(5) the affinity between the American form 
of government and the moral and spiritual 
concepts of the Nation. 

Section 2. The sum of two hundred thou- 
sand dollars ($200,000), or as much thereof 
as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated 
out of the General Fund to the Department 
of Public Instruction for the two fiscal years 
commencing June first, one thousand nine 
hundred forty-seven, for the purpose of re- 
vising the elementary, secondary, and voca- 
tional curricula in the public schools of the 
Commonwealth. 

Approvep—The 7th day of July, A.D. 
1947, in the sum of $100,000. I withhold my 
approval from the remainder of said appro- 
priation because of insufficient State revenue. 


JAMES H. DUFF 


The foregoing is a true and correct copy 


of the Act of the General Assembly No. 551. 
C. W. MORRISON 


Secretary of the Commonwealth 


In that Act of the 1947 General As- 
sembly is the outline of what public 


education must do in the months an‘ 
years of the immediate future. Our 
course is therein charted, and today 
we must rededicate ourselves to the 
cause of educating for citizenship and 
concentrate all of our efforts to imple- 
menting that mandated program. 
How else can we overcome the insidi- 
ous inroads of subversive communistic 
activity in every state of the Union? 
How else can we make sure that no 
citizen of our Commonwealth will suc- 
cumb to such “brain washing” propa- 
ganda as that to which our youth in 
Korean prison camps were subjected ? 
Is this an era of crisis for education 
in this State and in the Nation? Un- 
questionably it is. Are you resolved to 
place educating for citizenship at the 
top of your agenda for this year, and 
next year, and always? I feel certain 
that you will. I am confident that the 
deliberations of this Annual Education 
Congress will bring new hope and 
courage to our hearts as we set about 
providing the right type of education 
for the boys and girls of our Common- 
wealth in these stirring times. 
Some time ago, as | was moving 
along one of the corridors in one of 
our State Teachers Colleges, there 
came to my ears from the nearby music 
hall the resounding marching song 
from Romberg’s “The New Moon.” 
The men’s chorus was singing it joy- 
ously, impressively, beautifully. It 
seemed to me then, as it seems to me 
now, that the courageous mood of that 
stirring refrain might well be the mood 
for all of us to adopt in attacking the 
numerous complex problems of public 
education. 
I am sure you remember the words, 
and no doubt have often sung them— 
“Give me some men who are stout- 
hearted men 
Who will fight for the right they 
adore; 

Start me with ten who are stout- 
hearted men, 

And [ll soon give you ten thousand 
more. 

Shoulder to shoulder. . .” 

Shall we not, shoulder to shoulder, 
bolder and bolder, march ever on- 
ward, resolving to overcome, over- 
whelm, all the foes of educational prog- 
ress? 


S 
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Keep the Public Informed 


HIS is the third time for me as Chief 

Executive to have the privilege of 
extending the official greetings of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to the 
Annual Education Congress assembled 
in this banquet hall. I am exceedingly 
delighted to be here. 

I am convinced that I have no need 
to reaffirm before this group my abid- 
ing conviction and faith in the best 
traditions and finest objectives of pub- 
lic education. The transcendent impor- 
tance of our school systems—public, 
private, and parochial—in developing 
the vision and capability of our Na- 
tion’s youth to meet the difficulties of 
a troubled commonplace 
knowledge, unfortunately too often ig- 
nored. You must know my justifiable 
satisfaction in what has been done since 
January of 1951 for our schools, for 
our teachers, and for those charged 
with the terrific responsibility of ad- 
ministering public education in our 
Commonwealth. 

I agree with the words of caution 
once issued to his fellow citizens by 
one of the eminent founders of Ameri- 
ca’s public school system, the distin- 
guished Horace Mann, when he as- 
serted, during a graduation address at 
Antioch College in the last century, 
that: 

“Republics, one after another, have 

perished through a want of intelligence 
and virtue in the masses of the people. 
They have been delivered over to an- 
archy, and thence to despotism. 
If we do not prepare our children to 
become citizens . . . if we do not en- 
rich their minds with knowledge, im- 
bue their hearts with love of truth and 
duty and a reverence for all things 
sacred and holy, then our Republic 
must go down to destruction, as others 
have gone before it.” 

The basic aims of education in the 
United States are resplendent with 
principles which manifestly aid the cer- 
tain advances of American society. It 
is with some hesitation that I express 
before an assembly of educators some 
of my reflections on the increasingly 
important social obligations the school 
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systems of our Country have for the 
maintenance of good citizenship and 
for an assured national survival. I am 
convinced that the importance of edu- 
cation rests in preserving those prin- 
ciples which strengthen our conduct 
and undergird the vision of the Ameri- 
can people. 


eens in the United States pro- 
motes national unity by developing 
among our teachers and students those 
common civic beliefs and patterns of 
social conduct essential to democratic 
living. The Republic is rooted deeply 
in the strong rich soil of liberty, and 
in an abiding dynamic interest in the 
general welfare of all. 

This Nation is buttressed by the 
common legal and civic appreciation 
in all aspects of community relations 
of man’s inalienable rights and civil 
liberties. We have an intense loyalty to 
this political society whose most ardent 
civic faith is that all powers of gov- 
ernment are derived from the consent 
of the governed. We cultivate an at- 
mosphere of reason and arbitration 
among our people as factors far supe- 
rior to force for the just settlement of 
all community disputes. There is ac- 
cepted in our society a social compact 
that every man may live in peace, secu- 
rity, and tranquillity. 

These values are specifically be- 
queathed for transmission to our chil- 
dren as a particular responsibility of 
our schools. It is the fundamental obli- 
gation of public education to see what- 
ever theory or practice which under- 
mines or threatens the continuance of 
these same certitudes among the people, 
which attempts to obliterate them, is 
critically recognized, condemned, and 
counteracted. 

Our way of life gives unimpeachable 
testimony that the school systems are 
dedicated to democratic principles and 
practices which respect and recognize 
majority and minority group behavior 
and conduct patterns. Our educational 
institutions stimulate the development 
of those cultural contributions vital to 
democratic living. The American way 


says 

GOVERNOR JOHN S. FINE 
before Education Congress 
dinner, September 30, 1953 


of life is predicated on the proposition 
of making individual ability, personal 
efficiency, and worthy achievement the 
touchstone for advancement, rather 
than membership in any religious, fra- 
ternal, racial, or socio-economic group. 
This architectural masterpiece of indi- 
vidual rights and human dignity has 
its foundation in the earliest national 
tradition which, since the time of our 
Founding Fathers, has centered on the 
recognition and encouragement of cre- 
ative abilities and vocational aptitudes 
among our youth through the compe- 
tent guidance of our teaching staffs 
and educational administrators. 

The school is the instrumentality for 
extending the frontiers of community 
living in accordance with the highest 
aspirations of our challenging liberties. 

I look primarily to the schools of 
this Commonwealth to nurture in our 
children the belief that the American 
system recognizes equality of opportu- 
nity to develop and pursue their youth- 
ful interests and aptitudes. With ex- 
panding horizons of our brotherhood 
beckoning to us, no discrimination in 
regard to advancement should exist 
among members of religious and racial 
and socio-economic groups making up 
the heroic symphony of the American 
people. 

Basically, education means man’s 
liberation from unreflective customs 
and dulled attitudes which otherwise 
would imprison in the murky darkness 
of bias and intolerance the foresight of 
the human mind. I know that the ambi- 
tion of our schools is to make—through 
knowledge—men free. I but urge your 
continual dedication to this basic ele- 
ment of your noble vocation. 

Not the least important aspect of 
modern school education is to cultivate 
in the student not only a desire to see 
the truth but to foster appropriate con- 
duct embodying that truth in daily 
behaviour. When the mind of every 
man is a battleground of freedom or 
tyranny, of a system of constitutionally 
restrained political authority, or a sys- 
tem of arrogant totalitarianism, we 
must not only acquire an understand- 
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ing simply of the moral and historical 
principles of our national being, but 
we also are summoned to answer the 
opportunity of exemplifying these val- 
ues in our daily actions. The school 
indeed, is an invaluable laboratory—of 
human relations for the student. The 
State must render its assistance to the 
school for the fullest development of 
humankind. 

Some of these basic social values 
which | have mentioned are embodied 
in the school system which is sustained 
by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
The careers of Pennsylvania’s Chief 
Executives throughout the history of 
the Commonwealth are in support of 
public education for all the people. 
Clearly and emphatically have the 
labors of the present Administration 
resolved educational despairs and dis- 
sipated the curtain of frustration and 
doubt. 

Naturally, what any Governor 
achieved is determined in conjunction 
with the General Assembly. What the 
General Assembly decides is dependent 
on a variety of circumstances, for the 
most part fiscal in nature: ihe peren- 
nial problem of taxation. During the 
last decade the Governors and_ the 
Legislatures of Pennsylvania have had 
to strugg’e with well nigh 
mountable obstacles of making revenue 


insur- 


blossom forth from rather arid eco- 
nomic soil. Economy is a necessary 
political virtue, even in a nation or 
state of flowering industrial abundance. 
The burden of taxation, the balancing 
of the Budget, are problems afflicting 
more than the Chief Executive of the 
United States. 

During recent years public opinion 
has expressed grave concern about the 
mounting costs of education. As I as- 
serted in a discussion of this topic at 
the recent Governor’s Conference, “It 
does seem to me that if educational 
costs are too high we cannot blame the 
school teachers. | don’t think the 
school teacher is overpaid in my State 
today; and I think Pennsylvania’s sal- 
aries for school teachers compare fa- 
vorably with any state. Nevertheless | 
do believe that there are losses in our 
expenditures which ought to be cur- 
tailed.” 

The 1953 General Assembly shared 
two popular but contradictory aspira- 
tions entertained by many of our fel- 
low citizens. The Legislature had a pas- 
sion for governmental economy on the 
one hand and a desire, albeit har- 
nessed with some resistance, to extend 
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required social and educational services 
on the other. 

More than a year ago when I was 
addressing a group of teachers on this 
problem of school costs in my home 
county, I said: 

“If our schools are to do the job we 
expect of them, and if our educational 
program keeps pace with modern de- 
velopments, and if we realize that eco- 
nomic conditions affect schools just 
like they do anything else, there is one 
inescapable conclusion: We have to 
pay the bill. We can’t get something 
for nothing in education any more 
than we can in any other enterprise.” 

Well, we now have the revenue to 
finance public education for the re- 
maining biennium of my Administra- 
tion. You know what a struggle it was 
to ensure adequate revenue for our 
schools. 


SS. taxation was one of the 
outstanding problems of the recent 
session of the Legislature. When I 
came into office in 1951 there was out- 
standing as voted, but unfinanced, a 
$440.000.000 Bonus and 
other obligations which amounted to a 
total of $112,000,000 in a biennial pe- 
riod. I was convinced that the tax sys- 
tem then operative had been stretched 
to its breaking point. Pennsylvania 
needed a broad base tax to supplement 
its existing fiscal system. I advocated 
this principle at the outset of my Ad- 
ministration, and have repeatedly 
pointed out the necessity of such a de- 
cision. Without such a mature deter- 
mination, educational and welfare serv- 
ices rendered by the Commonwealth 
would have gravely suffered. 


Soldiers 


Naturally, I regret deeply that edu- 
cational television, which I supported 
to the limit of my ability, was ap- 
proved only in the limited form of en- 
abling legislation by which school dis- 
tricts out of their own funds, with no 
State aid, are empowered to engage in 
television activities. 

I do rejoice in the fact that all leg- 
islative bills designed to hamper fur- 
ther development of our school pro- 
gram were successfully defeated with 
practically no exception. 

The appropriations for closed schools 
will continue as formerly. 

School health examinations will be 
maintained without modification: and 
the cost of these examinations will not 
be imposed upon the parents. 

The salary and subsidy schedule of 


our teaching staffs will stand un- 
changed as provided in the legislation 
of 1951; moreover, there will be no 
moratorium in the salary increments 
for our school instructors. 

The local tax for equalization re 
mains at four mills, and the increased 
subsidy levels will continue as sched 
uled. 

School building proposals will go 
forward with no modification in the 
formula for the payment of rentals by 
the State. 

The retirement program will con- 
tinue to be administered by the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement Board. 


—_iPhaideoree aie strong pressures 
throughout the session to post- 
pone all appropriations for school re- 
tirement, we may take great satisfac- 
tion in the fact that, because of ihe 
Spartan efforts of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, the re- 
quired appropriations for the contin- 
ued actuarial soundness of the Retire- 
ment System have been achieved. 

[ am glad to acknowledge that, with 
the aid of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association and other State 
agencies and individual educators, pub- 
lic education in Pennsylvania has been 
able to hold the line of its progress 
and concentrate its forces for further 
educational advances. 

One thing is certain. Succeeding 
sessions of the General Assembly will 
have to devise new sources of addition- 
al revenue to make adequate provision 
for the very considerable increase in 
school population that will be upon us 
in four or five years. And it is certainly 
incumbent upon all good citizens to 
unite with all the agencies that are con- 
cerned with the promotion of equal 
educational opportunity for every 
Pennsylvania child. This means that 
the schools throughout the State must 
have well-directed programs of public 
relations to ensure enthusiastic popu- 
lar support for every school district’s 
educational program. To this end the 
people must be made acquainted with 
what the schools are attempting to do. 

The title of a book by Norman An- 
gell may well serve as a slogan for 
every concerted effort to secure better 
schools. “Let the People Know” is 
that book’s title; and that is precisely 
what we must do if we are to have the 
unwavering support of our people in 
advancing the cause of education. 


(See Keep Informed, page 98) 
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{953 Education Congress 
Reviews Reorganization and 
School Building Gains 


CHOOLMEN from all over the State 
S gathered in Harrisburg, September 
30 and October 1, to discuss educa- 
tional problems at the annual Educa- 
tion Congress sponsored by the State 
Department of Public Instruction. 

Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, keynoted the Con- 
gress by reviewing past, present, and 
future developments of public educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania. Doctor Haas, in 
his address printed in this issue, spoke 
of this year’s Education Congress as 
a centennial occasion. He questioned, 
“What of the Future,” as did the other 
participants on the Congress program. 


Reorganization 


Doctor Haas’ address was followed 
by a discussion of the reorganization 
of administrative school units. Ray- 
mond W. Robinson, chief, consolida- 
tion and transportation, pointed out 
that ten years ago only 256, or about 
ten per cent of the total number of 
school districts in the State, were mem- 
bers of joint boards, while during 
1952-53 more than 1,400 districts par- 
ticipated in the joint operation of their 
schools. Reorganization, said Mr. Rob- 
inson, has been stimulated greatly by 
State subsidies for school building 
construction and by recent incentive 
legislation. 


School Buildings 


As a result of the School Facilities 
Survey, it is estimated that the cost 
of projects in school building in the 
State would approximate $600,000,000, 
according to E. A. Quackenbush, di- 
rector, Bureau of School Administra- 
tion. He and Harold F. Martin, coor- 
dinator, School Facilities Survey, said 
that the total cost of building projects 
approved for reimbursement purposes 
would soon meet $425,000,000, the 
total amount approved for these proj- 
ects by the last session of the General 
Assembly. 

Mr. Martin, in his speech, stated that 
41 per cent of Pennsylvania’s school 
buildings were constructed more than 
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50 years ago. “More than half of all 
classrooms house more than 30 pupils; 
2,300 classrooms house more than 40 
pupils; and 284 classrooms have more 
than 50 pupils.” He continued, “More- 
over, there were 15,000 children, 
mostly elementary, whose school day 
was being limited to a single half-day 


session.” 


The Dinner Meeting 


The annual dinner meeting of the 
Congress was held Wednesday evening 
in the ballroom of the Penn-Harris 
Hotel. The Honorable John S. Fine 
brought greetings, and the speakers 
were Edgar Fuller, executive secretary, 
National Council of Chief State School 
Officers, and Lee L. Driver, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, ex officio. 

Doctor Fuller listed as current prob- 
lems in public education the mainte- 
nance of such an extensive system of 
education, the development of good cit- 
izenship, the preparation for vocational 
competence, the teaching of schools to 
serve the National welfare, how public 
education shall be organized and fi- 
nanced, and the freedom to teach. 

Doctor Driver, who for many years 
was associated with the Department of 
Public Instruction, said, “Progress is 
an element of democracy; change, a 
basic factor; and comparison, a meth- 
od of evaluation. We are asking our- 
selves constantly, how does this com- 
pare with what we had, or how will it 
affect what we are trying to accom- 
plish for the future?” He ended his 
remarks by stating, “Where children 
go and what they do will greatly de- 
pend on the teachers of the public 
schools of America.” 


Aviation Education 


At the Thursday morning meeting, 
Elizabeth Warnock, specialist in avia- 
tion education, described Pennsylva- 
nia’s program which seeks first of all to 
gain proper recognition of aviation’s 
contributions in the materials of tra- 
ditional school subjects. “There is 
scarcely a business or profession where 


Steps forward in aviation; 
atypical children, citizenship, 


and health education discussed 


aviation has not effected some change,” 
said Miss Warnock. 

Because of these far-reaching effects 
of aviation, she said, there would have 
to be further examination of our pres- 
ent emphases in the teaching of lan- 
guages, history, commerce, business ad- 
ministration, and political science as 
well as the more obvious fields of sci- 
ence, mathematics, vocational educa- 
tion, and engineering. 


The Atypical Child 


Dr. Myer, chief, special education, 
spoke of the extension of the program 
of special education during the past 
year. “Work on curricular items for 
the training of the severely mentally 
retarded has resulted in some success 
in setting up certain training proce- 
dures and devices that will aid these 
children in using their perceptive pow- 
ers to a limited degree in more prop- 
erly orienting them to the environ- 
ment in which they live.” Dr. Myer 
feels that the picture of the atypical 
child is quite encouraging because of 
Act 177 which supplies the necessary 
classes and centers and Act 392 which 
furnishes more adequate financial sup- 
port. 

John W. German, Jr., chief, School 
Division of the Department of Health, 
assured the educators that the school 
health program is here to stay. The 
concepts of such a program may 
change from time to time, but the basic 
requirements call for periodic health 
appraisals. 


Citizenship Education 


Participating in the panel discussion 
on citizenship education were J. An- 
drew Morrow, superintendent, Brad- 
ford County; Raymond H. Koch, su- 
perintendent, Derry Township schools; 
W. W. Eshelman, supervising princi- 
pal, Upper Dublin Township schools, 
Earl A. Master, principal, Senior High 
School, Reading, and Robert V. Bol- 
ger, Judge of Orphans’ Court, Phila- 
delphia, chairman. The topic was Free- 


(See Education Congress, page 96) 
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The School and Community Unite Forces 


O* THE school grounds of the North 
Coventry district, Pottstown, R.D. 
2, stands an agricultural building. 
Parents, students, and the agricultural 
teacher labored together to erect this 
building. 

This teacher had always visited the 
homes of the boys to see the project 
work on their farms. About four or 
five years ago, the school and com- 
munity grew closer together when 
they planned and erected the agricul- 
tural building. Activities sponsored by 
the boys and their parents contributed 
financial aid. 

















Today the boys have their own 
quarters in which to hold classes and 
learn how to repair farm machinery; 
and the parents bring their equipment 
for service for the building is as much 
theirs as the boys. 

This is just one example of excel- 
lent interplay between educators and 
lay people. Activities which foster 
school and community good feeling 
occur in many districts. 


B-I-E Day 

One bright and crisp morning this 
past school year, many teachers, ad- 
ministrative officers, business and in- 
dustrial men and women crowded into 
a large empty theater in Allentown. 
This was to be a Business-[ndustry- 
Education Day—an opportunity for 
business executives to take educators 
within the walls of their places of 
business or manufacture. 

By visiting a self-service food store, 
a business education teacher more 
clearly understood how much the suc- 
cess of such a store depends on the 
personnel’s knowledge of figures, busi- 
ness arithmetic, and keeping records. 
An elementary school teacher discov- 
ered the personality qualities that are 
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JENNIE CASCIANO SAVIGNANO 
Instructor in Business Education 
Cedar Crest College, Allentown 


most treasured by employers, and, as 
a result, improved her in-school de- 
velopment of these. 

Indeed, such a day reaped much 
good, but without order all could be 
lost. Attention had been given to de- 
tails—all teachers and administrators 
had been asked to consider potential 
learning value and to list the names of 
three companies, in order of prefer- 
ence, that they would like to visit; de- 
sires had been granted when possible: 
and small groups were the “order of 
the day.” 

Reciprocity sometimes brings bene- 
fits. That same year featured an Edu- 
cation-Business Day. Now, it was the 
turn of business executives to spend a 


day visiting. It was their chance to 


see what the schools were doing to an- 
swer the needs and demands of busi- 
ness. It was their opportunity to ask 
questions and to leave a suggestion 
here and there when it seemed appro- 
priate. A “repeat performance” of 
such contacts between educators and 
business people with an eye to con- 
stant revision and improvement will 
help to provide not only better school 
and community goodwill, but also bet- 
ter schools and better business. 





Carol Time 

Christmas time is carol time. School 
boys and girls often sing Christmas 
songs in classrooms or in auditoriums. 
Sometimes, parents are invited to as- 
sembly periods, but not the community 
at large; and yet there are community 
groups that would derive so much 
pleasure from participation. 


Last year, Cedar Crest College in 
Allentown found yuletide an oppor- 
tune time to bring joy to hospitals, 
children’s homes, and homes for the 
aged in the Lehigh Valley region. 
Busses carried about three hundred 


girls to sing at various centers. Service 
and joy were spread not only to col- 
leges but also to public schools. 

Adult evening classes are nothing 
novel. Townspeople have frequently 
gathered to try a hand at art or music. 
Skill subjects such as shorthand and 
typewriting often attract quite a large 
number. In fact, these two subjects af- 
ford an opportunity to turn learning 
into earning power. 

Art and music give vent to creative 
abilities; however, no class seems to 
afford such a direct contribution to 





American citizenry as naturalization 
classes. In addition to learning the 
English language, applications are 
made for citizenship papers, and a few 
more aliens become citizens in a new 
home. 

Yes, schools and communities have 
often worked together, but one must 
not go astray in thinking that all is 
well, that all groups are working 
harmoniously. If everyone is satisfied. 
why is there so much adverse and un- 
kind criticism towards the school? 
Why do teachers find it difficult to so- 
licit the cooperation of parents in 
handling pupil problems? Why is 
there so much opposition to decent 
teacher salaries? 


What Is It? 

Something is at fault. If an engineer 
were to conduct the erecting of a 
bridge, would he proceed without a 
plan? If a builder were to construct a 
house, would he start without first lay- 
ing out all necessary details? If a gen- 
eral were to order men into battle. 
would he do so in a haphazard. un- 
planned manner? The answer to all 
three questions is obviously “no”: 
nevertheless, teachers and administra- 
tors have for years let school-com- 
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munity dealings take care of them- 
selves with an occasional attempt to 
foster goodwill. 

Big developments have resulted 
when schools, and ‘communities work 
together. In Philadelphia, three large 
vocational schools serve the city by 
supplying boys and girls trained for 
such occupations as beauty culture, 
plumbing, restaurant management, 
baking, offset printing, and radio re- 
pair. If one were to ask how it is pos- 
sible for such schools to have so great 
a variety of expensive equipment, the 
answer many times would be that 
school people and representatives of 
business and trade organizations have 
worked together through advisory 
committees. 

It is important that the schools sat- 
isfy the needs of local industries. It is 
common for organizations to make 
great equipment contributions to the 
schools, so that the schools can help 
to train the employes that the employ- 
ers need. Sometimes the United States 
Employment Office has a group of 
girls that do not have a skill; industry 
supplies the machinery, the schools 
supply the teachers, and the employ- 
ment office, the students. 

Whether the school seeks the aid of 
the community, or the community 
comes “knocking on the door” of the 
school is not important. The fact that 


both groups are working united for 
a common purpose is significant. As a 
consequence, the road is open for mu- 
tual self-respect and a feeling of mu- 
tual importance. 

A united, systematic approach 
seems to be a step towards cementing 
good feelings between a school and its 
community. Kindred and Chamberlain, 
in their book, “The Teacher and 
School Organization,” suggest that 
educational, religious, business and 
professional, health and welfare, gov- 
ernmental, industrial, fraternal and 
service, agricultural, youth, women’s 
patriotic, labor and other interest 
groups and organizations should work 
together as a community council either 
to plan, coordinate, or really take ac- 
tion. 

When the group is too large, work- 
ing through smaller representative ar- 
rangements is advisable. The rest of 
the townspeople need not be neglected, 
but they can be contacted through sur- 
veys or asked to attend open meetings 
for everyone. 


Booster Clubs 

Working together—a school and its 
community can make great progress. 
A school can move into the community 
by providing: playground facilities in 
the summer, health mobiles for x-rays, 
radio programs, work experience, and 


the extension of library facilities. A 
community can move into the school 
by attending adult evening classes, 
PTA meetings, special school assem- 
blies, open house, and booster club 
meetings. 

In North Coventry, R.D. 2, Potts- 
town, the booster club consists of town 
people, many of whom have children 
in school, who try to raise money for 
athletic equipment. Booster clubs are 
used for other purposes. They raise 
funds for the supplying of scholarships 
for needy graduates. Though the buy- 
ing power of the dollar has decreased, 
many persons have more money today 
than they ever had; nevertheless, those 
persons who are in economic stress are 
still great in number. 

A country in time of danger very 
often unites for protection. If a school 
and its community realized a common 
need and purpose, they, too, would 
probably forge ahead together, but the 
public must be educated. The educa- 
tion of the school need not end with 
the pupils within the school; it can 
and should extend to the community 
beyond the school walls. 

“The customer is always right” is a 
common saying in business. The pu- 
pils, the community may not always be 
right; but it is the job of educators to 
try to satisfy their needs, interests, and 
demands. 
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Pennsylvanians who attended the national conference of the NEA Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards held at 


Miami Beach, Florida, June 24-27, were: 


First row: Elizabeth M. Greger, Philadelphia; Howard R. Reidenbaugh, Harrisburg; Mrs. Carolyn K. Morton, York; C. D. Sproul, Bedford; 
Lucy A. Valero, California; Grace |. Kauffmann, Norristown; Doris Bergamaschi, PFTA President, Slippery Rock; Charles M. Sandwick, Sr., 


Easton; Mrs. Jessie R. Sandwick, Easton. 


Second row: John E. Davis, Indiana; Carolyn K. Morton, York; C. O. Williams, State College; Loretta Deloche, Pittsburgh; Arthur W. Fer- 
guson, York; Marjorie H. Bartrem, Pittsburgh; Charles M. Long, State College; Helen M. Brennan, Pittsburgh; Ben Elkins, Munhall. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON . 

Denver, Colorado 

August 21, 1953 


TO THE PATRONS, 
STUDENTS AND TEACHERS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS: 


The celebration of American Education Week summons the 
thoughtful attention of every American citizen. 


The youth of our Nation -- who are the future of our Nation -- 
are the hope and the test of freedom itself. In homes, farms 
and factories -- in the schools, senates, and churches of the 
next generation -- the youth of today will tell by their deeds 
the fate of those values which, cherished by the free through 
centuries, have given life and dignity and purpose to our own 
America. 


This -- nothing less -- is the measure of the task served by 
the teachers of our Nation today. Such a responsibility 
demands not only essential and elaborate material paraphe- 
nalia: buildings, endowments, salaries, laboratories. It 
demands, above all else, strength and perception of heart 
and of mind. 


Our teachers are summoned to be patriots in the highest 
sense of the word: to teach the principles that bring freedom 
and justice to life; to make clear that enjoyment of liberties 
means acceptance of duties; and to impart the priceless 
knowledge that duty, in an age of peril, means sacrifice. 


Our whole citizenry is summoned to help the teachers in their 
great work: not only to provide them with the resources they 
need, but also to guard with devoted vigilance the freedom of 

thought and discussion which inspire free men to teach all 


men how to be free. 
70 i 4 7 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS & 





The President Comments 


Local Branch activities during the 
month of October have been very ex- 
tensive. It is most important that our 
Local Branches and members of Local 
Branches continue a very active pro- 
gram throughout the entire school 
year. 

- Plans and programs should be de- 
veloped within each Local Branch to 
continue this active program. 

The Local Branch activities should 
not be limited to a periodical meeting 
stressing important events or prob- 
lems. The program should be continu- 
ous and directed toward goals and ob- 
jectives which will be constructive in 
gaining support and understanding for 
our schools. 

The local leaders conferences which 
have been sponsored by the PSEA 
should serve as a springboard for local 
activities. The State Association is 
ready at all times to continue rendering 
assistance in the development of Local 
Branch programs. 

Unity is the keynote of success in 
our activities. Unity must prevail with- 
in all branches, sections, and depart- 
ments of our State Association. With- 
out unity our efforts are disseminated 
in varying directions and we lose the 
cohesive strength which is essential for 
improved public support and under- 
standing. Unity should exist between 
classroom teachers, administrators, and 
all facets of our professional organiza- 
tion. 

No segment of our professional 
group should be left out of activities. 
\dministrators, teachers, supervisors, 
and all professional groups should 
band together to a greater degree than 
ever before. The program should direct 
attention to a careful study and evalu- 
ation of our educational program in 
Pennsylvania today. 

A thorough understanding should 
result concerning school subsidies, 
State school financing, taxation, State 
revenues, and expenditures. 

This study and evaluation by our 
members should result in a more com- 
plete understanding of our educational 
program. It is the responsibility of in- 
dividual members to understand these 
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elements more completely. When our 
members thoroughly understand, they 
are in a position to meet with the pub- 
lic to discuss intelligently the educa- 
tional program. 

Teachers have the responsibility of 
gaining public understanding, appre- 
ciation, and support. ‘This support by 
the public cannot result until our pro- 
fessional members understand the edu- 
cational program. 

The Convention District meetings 
brought togther large segments of our 
members during the past several weeks. 
Enthusiasm was at a high level during 
these meetings. Professional member- 
ship becomes an important factor, espe- 
cially during this period. We encourage 
our members and our local associations 
to give careful consideration to pro- 
fessional membership enrolment. 

The teachers of Pennsylvania should 
have a keen interest in professional 
membership at the local, State, and 
national levels. 

Our increased membership goal in 
the NEA will be achieved only through 
the active participation on the part of 
local leaders. Our professional organi- 
zations merit our support.—THOMAS 
E. Carson, President 


Science Awards 
The Leasure K. Darbaker Estate of 


Oil City has made it possible to offer 
an annual award of $150 to a senior 
who presents the best paper on micro- 
scopical biology at the annual meeting 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of Sci- 
ence. A like amount of $150 is to be 
divided as follows: $100 for first prize 
and $50 for second prize, to be awarded 
to members of the Junior Academy of 
Science who present the two best papers 
of project reports at the annual meet- 
ing of the Junior Academy. All papers 
presented are to be a result of the 
study of some scientific problem. 

The first prize will be awarded at 
the spring meeting of the Academy to 
be held April 16 at the Pennsylvania 
College for Women, Pittsburgh. Prizes 
are not mandatory if the judges decide 
that no papers are worthy. Students 
presenting papers or reports must be 
members of the Junior Academy of 
Science. 


Pittsburgh Defeats 
School Tax 


A vote to increase real estate taxes 
by one and one-half mills for school 
purposes was defeated by the electors 
of Pittsburgh. A special election held 
on Tuesday, October 6, resulted in a 
vote of approximately four to one in 
opposition to the proposal. 

Pittsburgh is one of the two school 
districts in Pennsylvania whose board 
of education derives its authority to 
impose taxes by direct action of the 
General Assembly of Pennsylvania. The 
school authorities in Pittsburgh in the 
last session of the General Assembly 
sponsored legislation to authorize the 
proposed tax increase. 

The General Assembly contrary to 
action in other years amended legisla- 
tion so that action could be taken by 
the board only on a favorable vote by 
the electors. 

Opposing the levy were the real 
estate groups—The Building Owners 
and Managers Association and the Real 
Estate Board—and the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Supporting the board of education 
in presenting its cause to the citizens 
were teachers, parent-teacher groups, 
and many other civic and citizen 
groups. The proposal also had the sup- 
port of the Metropolitan papers in 
Pittsburgh. 

The anticipated revenue from the 
tax increase, if it had been successful, 
was estimated at $1,600,000. Of this 
amount $700,000 was needed to meet 
expenses in 1954 and of the remainder 
$300,000 was to raise teachers’ salaries 
and $600,000 was allocated for capital 
outlay. 

The board now faces an operating 


deficit in 1954 of $700,000. 





Further information can be secured 
from Sophia Moiles, Johnstown High 
School; Robert Gordon, State Teach- 
ers College, West Chester, or Oren S. 
Kaltriter, Middletown High School. 
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Executive Council Elects 
Two New Staff Members 
The PSEA Executive Council, at its 


meeting on September 26, elected two 
new members to Headquarters Staff— 
Herbert P. Lauterbach, Aliquippa, and 
D. Raymond Sollenberger, Williams- 
burg. The two new Staff members will 
have the title of assistant executive sec- 
retary. 

Following resignation of Fred P. 
Hare, Jr., to accept a position as an 
aide in the Governor’s office, Council 
decided to increase by one member 
the personnel on Headquarters Staff 
because of requests for additional serv- 
ices from our membership. Mr. Lau- 
terbach and Mr. Sollenberger started 
in their new positions the middle of 


October. 





» D. RAYMOND SOLLENBERGER, a 
member of the House of Representa- 
tives from 1936 to 1952, served as 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Education for many years. He was the 
sponsor of many of PSEA’s important 
educational bills during this period. 

Mr. Sollenberger taught for many 
years in the high school at Williams- 
burg where he served as Chief Burgess 
from 1932 to 1936. He was principal 
before he left to accept a new position 
on the staff of Juniata College. After 
serving at the college, he accepted a 
position on the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in Harris- 
burg to work on the School Facilities 
Survey in Pennsylvania. 

He is well known throughout the 
State of Pennsylvania because of his 
service in the House of Representatives 
and his frequent addresses before local 
branch groups and county school di- 
rectors conventions. He served as pres- 
ident of the Blair County Local Branch 
during his service in the schools at 


Williamsburg. 
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Mr. Sollenberger, a native of Blair 
County, attended the Juniata College 
Academy, Juniata College, Columbia 
University, and Pennsylvania State 
College. He holds the degrees of Bache- 
lor of Arts and Master of Education. 
In 1952, Temple University honored 
him with the degree of Doctor of Sci- 
ence in Education at its summer school 
commencement. 





» HERBERT P. LAUTERBACH, who 
served the PSEA as President in 1952, 
has been a teacher of social studies in 
Franklin Junior High School, Ali- 
quippa. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh with the B.A. 
Degree in 1932 and with the Master’s 
Degree in 1936. He is now working to- 
ward his doctor’s degree in the Grad- 
uate School of the University. 

Mr. Lauterbach served on the Exec- 
utive Council in 1946 and 1947 as rep- 
resentative of the Midwestern Conven- 
tion District. He was a member of the 
Committee on Local Branches from 
1944 to 1950 and its chairman in 1950, 
and a member of the Professional Plan- 
ning Committee from 1947 to 1949. 
In 1951, he served on the PSEA Exec- 
utive Council as president of the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers. 

Mr. Lauterbach is at present serving 
as one of three NEA State Directors. 
He is a member of the National Coun- 
cil for Accreditation of Teacher Edu- 
cation of the NEA. 

In 1950, he attended the National 
Training Laboratory for Group Devel- 


‘opment at Bethel, Maine. He was the 


recipient of the Nathan C. Schaeffer 
Memorial Scholarship for the school 
year of 1951-52. 








» Frep P. Hare, Jr., Assistant Exec- 
utive Secretary in charge of Public 
Relations on PSEA Headquarters Staff, 
resigned his position in August to be- 
come an administrative assistant in the 
office of Governor Fine. The Executive 
Council, in accepting his resignation 
at its meeting on September 12, ex- 
pressed by formal action appreciation 
for his services to the Association and 
to education. 

Fred as he was popularly called 
came with the PSEA in 1947. He had 
a broad background of public life in- 
cluding teacher, school administrator, 
and member of the General Assembly. 
In his many contacts throughout the 
Commonwealth, teachers, patrons, and 
school directors were benefited by his 
apt and forceful explanation of the 
services of our public schools and their 
needs. The profession is indebted to 
him for his support in the passage of 
much of our recent progressive educa- 
tional legislation. 

We wish him a full measure of suc- 
cess in his new position. 


New Interpretation 
of Option One 


The Public School Employes’ Re- 
tirement Board has been advised that 
the election of Option 1 by a member 
at retirement may be applied to (a) 
Reduced Employe’s Annuity, (b) Re- 
duced State Annuity or (c) Reduced 
Superannuation or Withdrawal Allow- 
ance. Previously Option 1 was applied 
to the Employe’s Annuity only. 

The following example shows the 
value of Option 1 as applied to (a), 
(b) and (c): Miss B, age 62, a mem- 
ber of the 1/140 class, accumulated 
deductions $2659.83. Final Salary 
$2980.00, total service 30 years, prior 
service 4 years. 
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Option 1 
Annuity 
Annual reduced retire- 
ment allowance ..... ($ 1,239.77) 
Monthly reduced retire- 
ment allowance ..... ( 
Present value of allow- 
ance at retirement .. ( 
The present value of the 
allowance at retire- 
ment would be _ re- 
duced each year by 
the amount of the Re- 
duced Employe’s An- 


WH Sieve ees vs ( 


(a)—Reduced Employe’s 


103.31) 


2,659.83 ) 


197.27) 


The balance paid to the estate or 
beneficiary at the death of the mem- 
ber would be the difference between 
the present value of the allowance at 
retirement and the amount paid to the 
annuitant as the Reduced Employe’s 
Annuity. 


Option 1 (b)—Reduced State Annu- 


ity 
Annual reduced retire- 

ment allowance ..... ($. 1,EE23) 
Monthly reduced retire- 

ment allowance ..... ( 92.60) 


Present value of allow- 
ance at retirement .. 
The present value of the 
allowance at retire- 
ment would be _ re- 
duced each year by 
the amount of the Re- 
duced State Annuity . ( 


( 11,187.13) 


876.64) 


The balance paid to the estate or 
beneficiary at the death of the mem- 
ber would be the difference between 
the present value of the allowance at 
retirement and the amount paid to the 
annuitant as the Reduced State An- 
nuity. 


Option 1 (c)—Reduced Superannua- 
tion Allowance 

Annual reduced retire- 
ment allowance ..... ($ 1,073.91) 

Monthly reduced retire- 
ment allowance ..... ( 

Present value of allow- 
ance at retirement .. 

The present value of the 
allowance at retire- 
ment would be re- 
duced each year by 
the amount of the An- 
nual Reduced Retire- 
ment Allowance .... ( 


89.49) 


( 13,846.96) 


1,073.91) 


The balance paid to the estate or 
beneficiary in the event of the death 
of the member would be the difference 
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between the present value of the al- 
lowance at retirement and the amount 
paid to the annuitant. 

The present value of the allowance 
at retirement will be greater under 
Option 1 (c) than Option 1 (a) and 
1 (b). In the event of the early death 
of the annuitant following his retire- 
ment, the amount paid to the estate 
or designated beneficiary under Op- 
tion 1 (c) would be greater than Op- 
tions 1 (a) or 1 (b). 

On the other hand the election of 
Option 1 (a) usually results in the 
payment of a larger retirement allow- 
ance to the retired member while liv- 


ing. 





Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During December 


1. Announce Calendar of win- 
ter and spring meetings 

2. Plan Christmas Party 

3. Conclude membership cam- 
paign 

4. Send Certificate of Election 
giving names of delegates 
and alternates for State Con- 
vention to PSEA 

5. Stimulate. the interest of 
delegates and membership 
in Annual PSEA Convention 
by reference to program and 
activities as found in PSJ for 
December 

6. Evaluate progress of your 
Local Branch program and 
committee projects and re- 
port to membership in Jan- 
uary 











Bloomsburg Education 
Conference 

The Seventh Annual Education Con- 
ference for all teachers and adminis- 
trators in elementary, secondary, and 
business education is scheduled for the 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
on November 7. 

Registration at 9:00 a.m. will be 
followed by demonstration lessons at 
all levels from kindergarten to grade 
12. At the general session, the featured 
speaker will be James Hepbron, chief, 
Parole Division of Baltimore County, 


Maryland. 








Dear Miss North: 


I would like to plan the work in my 
Third Grade classroom so that the chil- 
dren will work on their own levels in 
reading, spelling, and arithmetic. But 
what will the Fourth Grade teacher 
think when the pupils come to her 
room and all of them have not had 


Third Grade work? 
Zella Zealous 
Dear Zella: 


That tyrannical “next teacher” who 
exists in the minds of so many teachers 
has been responsible for impeding edu- 
cational progress in many schools. 
Teachers hesitate to try a new idea or 
to do what they know should be done 
because of what the “next teacher” 
might think. 

Let’s consider “the next teacher.” 
Isn’t it possible that she may have 
heard of individual differences? That 
she may know that all children do not 
learn at the same rate or in the same 
manner? That she may expect vary- 
ing levels of achievement in any grade? 
That she may be a professional person 
who does not criticize the work of 
teachers who have preceded her? That 
she may be an understanding teacher 
who accepts pupils who are assigned to 
her grade and continues the work that 
was begun in previous grades? 

Don’t you think you are being un- 
fair when you presume that the “next 
teacher” will be less understanding and 
less professional than you are? I can 
just hear you say, “But you don’t know 
Miss Battleaxe!” 

I’ve met a Miss Battleaxe or two in 
my teaching, yet I do not believe that 
we dare let fear of them keep us from 
doing what we believe is good teach- 
ing. If you believe that your pupils 
will have maximum educational growth 
through a program of differentiated in- 
struction, it is your obligation to pro- 
vide that program. What a fellow 
teacher may say cannot be your guide. 
Your pupils’ needs must determine 
your procedures. 

Most of the time “the next teacher” 
will not be a problem. Each of us, ex- 
cept the kindergarten teacher, is the 
“next teacher” to some one. 


Sincerely, Mug I 
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The 1953 PSEA Convention 
Will Be The 10I1st 


The, programs for the general ses- 
sions, the departments, sections, and 
round tables of the 1953 PSEA Con- 
vention will be built around the theme, 
“Education for Modern Youth.” The 
Convention will be held in Harrisburg, 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
December 28, 29, and 30. 

One of the general session speakers 
will be Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, assist- 
ant to the president, Wheeling Steel 
Corporation, Wheeling, West Virginia. 


The Convention Schedule 

The Executive Council has approved 
the following time schedule: 
Monday, December 28 

2:00 to 4:30 p.m.—Departments 
Convention District 
Caucuses 
7:30 p.m.—House of Delegates 


5:00 p.m. 


Tuesday, December 29 
9:00 a.m.- 
2:00 p.m.—House of Delegates 
8:00 p.m.—General Session 


Sections 


Wednesday, December 30 
9:00 to 11:00 a.m.—Round Tables 


The Convention Issue 


The December issue of the JOURNAL 
will be the regular Convention issue 
and the only one in which programs, 
reports of committees, and lists of offi- 
cers will be included. Members of Lo- 
cal Branches will have the opportuniiy 
to study thése reports and give their 
reactions to delegates who will repre- 
sent them in Harrisburg. These reports 
will be presented by committee chair- 
men for action by the House of Dele- 
gates. 


Social Activities 


A number of the departments, sec- 
tions, and round tables have already 
notified PSEA Headquarters that they 
will hold breakfasts, luncheons, and 
dinners during the Convention days. A 
list of these and of allied organizations 
will appear in the December issue. 

A social committee of the Executive 
Council—Hazel Rankin, chairman, 
Dorothy M. Warner, Mrs. Johanna K. 
Havlick, Helen M. Brennan, and Mrs. 
Audrey S. Graham—is planning other 
social events for the Convention days. 


Hotel Reservations 


Because of abnormal demand for ho- 


members who plan to attend the PSEA 
convention in Harrisburg, December 
28-30, should make their reservations 
for lodgings immediately. 

Listed in this issue are hotels and 
their rates. Requests for hotel rooms 
should be made direct with the hotel 
of your choice. 

For rooms in private homes, address 
Housing Bureau, Chamber of Com- 
merce, 114 Walnut Street, Harrisburg. 

In reserving rooms, be sure to indi- 
cate date and approximate hour of 
your arrival in Harrisburg, date of 
your departure, and whether traveling 
by private automobile or public trans- 
portation. 


Amendments to PSEA 
Constitution 


(Material in brackets to be deleted) 
(Material in italics to be inserted) 


Submitted by Executive Council 


ArTICLE V. Local Branches and Con- 
vention Districts 

Section 2. Each State Teachers Col- 
lege, [the Cheyney Training School for 
Teachers,| School of Education, and 
college having a faculty of [not less 
than] 20 or more members [in its fac- 
ulty| may be a Local Branch of the 
Association. A minimum of eleven 
members in the State Association in 
such Local Branch shall be required 
for delegate representation. 


Signed: 


11:30 to 1:00 p.m.—General Session tel accommodations, delegates and Helen M. Brennan, Pittsburgh 
HARRISBURG HOTELS RATES 
RATES Hotel Single Double Twin 
Hotel Single Double Twin Green Acres Tourist Hotel $ 3- $5 $5 -$6 $6 $7 
Penn Harris $5 -$11  $7.50-$13 — $10.50-$14 ae 7 ns 
3rd & Wal a saad itl a re 
a a er eee Heckton Hall $ 1.50-$ 3.50 $3 $6 $5.08 6 
ard & I sad ia aca eet ‘ 5601 N. River Drive 
a ciut =a ey epee r ore e (U.S. 22 & 322 North) 
é re $ 2.75-$ 4.25 $ -$ 0-$ 8 iit in, sa ee a e 
. ~~ malic : ee ere ne Middlesex Inn $ 3.50-$ 5 $5 -$8 $ 6.50-$ 8.50 
Warner $2.75$6 $ 4.509750 $8 $9 oe 
2nd & Strawberry ; es = a ee - a ame * 
New Plaza $ 2.75-$ 5.50 $450$7 $6 $750 eorgian Hall BOS 84 $5 FES! 
I vk ee > > . . . R. D. No.1, Camp Hill 
Samp? iit RP awn e OR (U.S. 11 West) 
2wW yove > Suns -$ $ ade -$ Ou > / $ 8 tn 
aries tie ew vied coadtd Allenberry $4 $6 $6 $8 $6 -$10 
Senate $ 2.50-$ 4 $ 5.50-$ 6 $ 5.50 _ Boiling Springs . vo 
122 Market Farling Hotel $ 4 $5 $5 
Alva $ 150-8 1.75 $ 2.75-$ 3.50 $ 3.50 yin ernie 
(U.S. 22 East) 
ae iS 2 
Pa Ft. Hunter Hotel $250$5 $4 $6 $4 $6 
1701 N. Front St. 
(U.S. 22 & 322 North) 
SUBURBAN HOTELS Blue Mt. Hotel ee os, $ 6 $9 
Hotel Hershey $8 -$9 $15 -$17 $15 -$17 Fishing Creek, Valley Rd. 
Hershey (U.S. 422) Linglestown R.D. 1 
Community Inn $4 -$ 6 $ 6.50-$10 $ 6.50-$10 Beauford Hotel $5 $ 6 $7 
Hershey (U.S. 422) ($3 - $3.50 ($4.50-$5 R. D. No. 2, Carlisle 
without bath) without bath) (U.S. 11 West) 
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Hazel Rankin, Franklin 

C. Earl Shank, Aliquippa 

A. G. Breidenstine, Lancaster 

J. Paul Burkhart, Carlisle 

Mrs. Johanna K. Havlick, West Chester 
J. Wallace Saner, Darby 

H. Austin Snyder, Sayre 

Dorothy M. Warner, Indiana Co. 
Allen C. Harman, Montgomery Co. 


Submitted by Members 
ARTICLE VII. Committees 


There shall be three standing com- 
mittees of this Association: a commit- 
tee on Resolutions, a committee on 
Legislation, and a committee on Teach- 
er Welfare. The committee on Resolu- 
tions [and the committee on Legisla- 
tion] shall [each] consist of the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Association 
who shall be a member ex officio and 
eleven members of the 
elected by the House of Delegates with 
terms of two years each; five members 


Association 


to be elected in the odd numbered 


years and six in the even numbered 
years. The committee on Teacher Wel- 
fare shall consist of seven members of 
the Association elected by the House 
of Delegates with terms of three years 


MOTELS 


Blue Bird Motel, Shellsville 
Box 26, Grantville (U.S. 22, 
16 mi. east of Hbg. 

Capitol Motels 
1618 Jonestown Rd. (U.S. 22, 
2 mi. east of Hbg. 

Cloverleaf Motel 
Rt. 230 By-Pass. 14 mi. from Rt. 422 & 2 mi. 
from East Hbg. entrance to Pa. Turnpike 

Colonial Motel 
1512 Jonestown Road (U.S. 22 East, 

1 mi. from Hbg.) 

Green Lawn Tour-O-Tel 
R.D. No. 3, Hbg. (U.S. 22, 8 mi. east) 

Hillcrest Motel 
U.S. 111, across from Hbg. State Airport 

Holiday Motel 
R.D. No. 3, Mechanicsburg (U.S. 15, at 
Gettysburg Interchange of Turnpike) 

Jo-Em-Ma-Do Court 
R.D. No. 3, Hbg. (U.S. 22, 5 mi east) 

1 & M Motel 
R.D. No. 3, Hbg. (U.S. 22, 7 mi. east) 

Larkdale Motor Court 
R.D. No. 3, Rte. 88, Hbg. 

\forrison’s Motel 
863 E. Chocolate Ave. (U.S. 422, 
east of Hershey Post Office) 

\otel Harrisburg 
P. O. Box 239, Highspire (at Hbg. 
East Interchange of Penna. Turnpike) 

“hefford Tourist Court or : 
1431 N. Front St. (U.S. 22 & 322 North) 


(U.S. 22, East) 


lb ak: 
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each, in accordance with the succession 
in effect at the time this provision is 
adopted. The members of these com- 
mittees shall begin their terms of 
service immediately following the meet- 
ing at which they are elected and con- 
tinue in office until their successors are 
duly elected. 

The committee on Legislation shall 
consist of the Executive Secretary of 
this Association who shall be a mem- 
ber ex officio and members elected 
from and by each of the convention 
districts as hereinafter provided: one 
member for each 6000 convention dis- 
trict PSEA members, or major portion 
thereof, provided that each convention 
district as now constituted or may be 
constituted shall have one member and 
not more than two. One committee 
member from the following convention 
districts shall be elected in the even 
numbered years: Central, Central- 
Western, Eastern, Midwestern, South- 
eastern, and Western. One committee 
member from the following convention 
districts shall be elected in the odd 
numbered years: Northeastern, North- 
western, Southeastern, Southern, and 
Western. 

And be it further provided that when 


Stone Lodge Motel 


R. D. No. 4, Mechanicsburg 


—e- 





a convention district is entitled to two 
members, one of the elected members 
shall be the chairman of the Legisla- 
tive Committee of that convention dis- 
trict. These members shall take 
office on January 1 of the year follow- 
ing their election, and shall serve for a 
term of two years or until their suc- 
cessors are elected. 

In case of emergency or by action 
of the Executive Council the President 
may appoint a special committee for a 
specific purpose. 

Signed: 

Dan R. Kovar, Uniontown 

Ben Elkins, Munhall 

Helen B. Hadley, North Huntingdon 

Township 
Harry C. Luebbe, Dormont 
William H. Hartley, Rices Landing 
L. D. Shriver, Charleroi 
Elizabeth Snebold, Bethel 
Herman G. Lamphere, Hickory 
Lillian Goldstein, Pittsburgh 
Reba, Campbell, Crafton 
Clarence E. Hess, Republic 


.$8-$15 
roll-away bed $1 add. 


2inlroom $5 -$6 
3in lroom $6.50-$7.50 
1in lroom $8 -$10 

twin $6.50-$7.50 
$ 4 $5 $ 6 


R.D. No. 3, Hbg. (U.S. 22, 11 mi. east of 


$4.50-$5 $5.50-$6 $7-$8 


R.D. No. 3, Hbg. (U.S. 22, 8 mi. east) 


R.D. No. 3, Hbg. (U.S. 22, 9 mi. east) 


$4-$5 per night 
family units $7-$10 


Rates 
vn loubl " (U.S. 11, 6 mi. west of Hbg.) 
sHREre — ae te Wm. Penn Tourist Court 
$ 4 do R.D. No. 1, Grantville 

(U.S. 22 East, 13 mi.) 

$ 6 $ 7.50 $9 Wishing Well Motel 

: Hbg., 6 mi. from Hershey Park) 

$ 8up Woodland Superior Court 
$5 $7 TOURIST COTTAGES 

Blue Star Cabins 

oh $ 6 


Carl’s Hotel Cabins 
R.D. No. 3, Hbg. (U.S. ¢ 
Tall Timber Cottages 
R.D. No. 3, Hbg. (U.S. 22, 9 mi. east) 


$5 per night 


$ 3 $4.50 $5 


bo 
No 


12 mi. east) 
$4.50-$7 per night 


$ 6.50 $8 $ 9 
TOURIST HOMES 
$5 $ 6 The Benedot $ 3 $5 $ 6 
3109 N. Front St. (U.S. 22 & 322 North) 
$ 4-$5 $ 5-$7 A. C. Bittner Tourist Home $ 3 $ 4 $5 
2017-2019 N. 2nd St. 
old unit $5-$6 Keim’s Haven $ 2 $ 3 $ 4 


new unit $8-$10 


14617 Jonestown Road (U.S. 22 East) 


$ 4 $ 5.50 $6 Packer House $2.50-$3 $4-$6  $5-$8 
1700 State St. (U.S. 22 East) 
Turnpike Manor $2.50-$3 $3.50-$4 
$6.50-$16 3461 Market St., Camp Hill (U.S. 11 West) 
The White House $2.50-$3 $4 -$5 $4 
1911 State St. (U.S. 22 East) 
$4-$6 White House Tourist $2 $ 3.50 
4620 Jonestown Road (U.S. 22 East) 
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Executive Council 

A special meeting of the 1953 Exec- 

utive Council was held on Saturday. 
September 12, at 2:30 p.m. to consider 
administrative personnel of Headquar- 
ters Staff. 
Rott CaLtt—Present were A. G. Brei- 
denstine, Helen M. Brennan, J. Paul 
Burkhart, Thomas E. Carson, John E. 
Davis, Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, David 
C. Guhl, Allen C. Harman, Mrs. Jo- 
hanna K. Havlick, William C. Kutz. 
Herbert P. Lauterbach, Lloyd H. Lebo, 
Hazel Rankin, Charles M. Sandwick, 
Sr., J. Wallace Saner, C. Earl Shank, 
H. Austin Snyder, Henry J. Stoudt, 
Dorothy M. Warner. 

Absent but accounted for: John M. 
Lumley. 

G. Baker Thompson, NEA State Di- 
rector, Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney. 
and members of Headquarters Staff 
met with the Council. 

RESIGNATION OF FRED P. Hare, JrR.— 
On motion of Mr. Snyder, seconded by 
Doctor Davis, Council voted to accept 
with regret the resignation of Mr. 
Hare as of September 30, 1953, and 
that a letter be sent to Mr. Hare ex- 
pressing appreciation for his services. 
ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL—On mo- 
tion of Mr. Stoudt, seconded by Mr. 
Sandwick, Council agreed that the ad- 
ministrative staff be increased by one 
member because of increased services 
requested by our membership. 
Applications for Positions—Mr. Sny- 
der made and Doctor Breidenstine 
seconded a motion that a letter be sent 
to all officers of the Association and 
Presidents of Local Branches regard- 
ing the two positions to be filled. Mo- 
tion carried. 

Committee—On motion of Miss Ran- 
kin, seconded by Miss Warner. the Ex- 
ecutive Council will serve as a com- 
mittee to consider applications and in- 
terview applicants. 

Time of Meeting—On motion of Mr. 
Saner, seconded by Mr. Stoudt. the 
Council will meet Friday evening, Sep- 
tember 25, at 7:30 o’clock to interview 
applicants. 

Salary—On motion of Doctor Breiden- 
stine, seconded by Doctor Davis, the 
Council voted that the salary for the 
positions should be in accordance with 
the salary schedule now in effect for as- 
sistant executive secretaries of the 
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PSEA—a minimum of $6,000 with six 
annual increments of $500 each. 
OcToBER MEETINGC—On motion of Mrs. 
Havlick, seconded by Doctor Harman. 
the date for the October meeting of 
Council was changed from October 24 
to October 17. 

ADJOURNMENT—At 4:45 p.m. the 
Council adjourned.—H. E. Gayman, 
Executive Secretary 

September 26, 1953 

The 1953 Executive Council met at 

Headquarters, Harrisburg, Friday 
night, September 25, as a committee to 
interview applicants for the positions 
on Headquarters Staff and in regular 
session on Saturday, September 26, at 
10:00 a.m. with President Thomas E. 
Carson presiding. 
Roti CaLtt—Present were A. G. Breid- 
enstine, Helen M. Brennan, J. Paul 
Burkhart, Thomas E. Carson, John E. 
Davis, Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, David 
C. Guhl, Allen C. Harman, Mrs. Jo- 
hanna K. Havlick, William C. Kutz, 
Herbert P. Lauterbach, Lloyd H. Lebo, 
John M. Lumley, Hazel Rankin, 
Charles M. Sandwick, Sr., J. Wallace 
Saner. C. Earl Shank, H. Austin Sny- 
der, Henry J. Stoudt, Dorothy M. 
Warner. 

J. Paul Burkhart, Allen C. Harman. 
and Lloyd H. Lebo did not attend the 
Friday evening meeting. 

G. Baker Thompson, NEA State Di- 

rector, Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, 
and members of Headquarters Staff 
met with the Council. 
Minutes—On motion of Mr. Snyder, 
seconded by Doctor Breidenstine, the 
minutes of the August 19 meeting were 
approved. 

On motion of Mrs. Havlick, second- 
ed by Mr. Snyder, the minutes of the 
September 12 meeting were approved. 
APPOINTMENTS TO HEADQUARTERS 
STAFF 

On motion of Mr. Snyder, seconded 
by Doctor Breidenstine, D. Raymond 
Sollenberger, Williamsburg, by unani- 
mous vote was elected a member of 
the Staff. 

On motion of Doctor Shank, sec- 
onded by Mr. Sandwick, Herbert P. 
Lauterbach, Aliquippa, by unanimous 
vote was elected a member of the Staff. 

On motion of Doctor Breidenstine, 
seconded by Miss Brennan, the Execu- 
tive Secretary was instructed to com- 


municate with Mr. Sollenberger and 


Mr. Lauterbach and make arrange- 
ments for the date of beginning service. 
On motion of Mr. Stoudt, seconded 
by Mr. Sandwick, the Executive Secre- 
tary was instructed to notify the Local 
Branch Presidents regarding these ap- 
pointments. 
REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETAR} 
—On motion of Mr. Saner, seconded 
by Mr. Snyder, the financial report 
presented by the Executive Secretar) 
was approved. 
STATE CONVENTION—The convention 
will have as its theme “Education for 
Modern Youth.” 
Social Committee—President Carson 
named the following as members of 
the social committee for the Conven- 
tion: Hazel Rankin, chairman, Doro- 
thy M. Warner, Mrs. Johanna K. Hav- 
lick, Helen M. Brennan, Mrs. Audrey 
S. Graham. 
ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES—Presidents of 
Convention Districts and Departments 
reported on activities in their fields of 
interest. 
LuncHEon—At 12:30 the Council re- 
cessed for luncheon at the Harrisburger 
Hotel and at 1:40 went into executive 
session. 
Report oF THE NEA State Director 
—Mr. Thompson gave an interesting 
report of his first NEA Board of Direc- 
tors meeting held at Washington, D. C., 
September 24 and 25. He said that 
great emphasis was placed on NEA 
life memberships. 


LEGISLATION 
State—Mr. Thompson reported on the 
work of the Legislative Committee and 
stated that the Committee would meet 
on October 10 with the chairmen of 
the Convention District Legislative 
Committees. 
Federal—Mr. Lumley said the next 
meeting of the NEA Legislative Com- 
mission would be held on October 31 
and November 1. He called attention to 
the bill which had been passed giving 
new postage rates for educational films. 
LecaL ServicE—Mr. Adler presented 
his report of activities for the period 
August 7 to September 17. 

(At 2:35 Mr. Sandwick withdrew. ) 


New Business 
Insurance for Local Treasurers—lIt 
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yas moved by Miss Brennan and sec- 
onded by Mr. Guhl that the Executive 
Secretary investigate the possibility of 
bonds or insurance for treasurers of 
local associations. 

(At 2:50 Mr. Snyder and Mr. Burk- 
hart withdrew.) 
Expression of Sympathy—On motion 
of Doctor Shank, seconded by Doctor 
Breidenstine, Council voted that an 
expression of sympathy in the passing 
of Doctor Lee M. Thurston, U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education, be sent to his 
family. 
ADJOURNMENT—On motion of Mr. 
Stoudt, seconded by Doctor Harman, 
Council adjourned at 3:00 p.m.—H.E. 
GAYMAN, Executive Secretary 


Legislative Committee 

The Legislative Committee met at 

PSEA Headquarters on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 12, 1953, with G. Baker Thomp- 
son, chairman, presiding. 
Rott Catt—Present: Norman C. Brill- 
hart, Cathleen M. Champlin, John Du- 
ronio, Isabel Epley, H. E. Gayman, Mil- 
lard L. Gleim, Glenn C. Hess, E. Ver- 
nece Saeger, Joseph Siegman, Kermit 
M. Stover, G. Baker Thompson, and 
T. Stuart Williams. 

Thomas E. Carson, President; Lewis 
F. Adler, Attorney, and A. Clair Moser 
of Headquarters Staff met with the 
Committee. 

MInuTES—It was moved by Mr. Gleim, 
seconded by Doctor Hess, that the 
minutes of the June 8 meeting be ap- 
proved as mailed to the Committee. 
Motion carried. 

New Lecistation—Mr. Thompson 
presented a digest of school laws en- 
acted by the 1953 session of the Penn- 
sylvania General Assembly and ap- 
proved by the Governor. 

Dicest oF LecisLaT1on—The Commit- 
tee agreed that a digest of legislation 
should be prepared and mailed, with a 
concluding legislative letter, to local 
legislative contact personnel. 
RETIREMENT—Option 1-—The Com- 
mittee was informed that the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement Board 
has been advised that the election of 
Option 1 by a member at retirement 
may be applied to (a) Reduced Em- 
ploye’s Annuity, (b) Reduced State 
Annuity, or (c) Reduced Superannua- 
tion or Withdrawal Allowance. Previ- 
ously Option 1 was applied to the Em- 
ploye’s Annuity only. 

FuTuRE Pitans—The Committee dis- 
cussed at length possibilities of inform- 
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ing the public regarding educational 
needs and plans for promoting a pro- 
gram to meet the educational needs 
in Pennsylvania. The Committee felt 
that this is vitally needed. 

The Committee requested that a 
member of Headquarters Staff inter- 
view Rex Wrye, secretary, Public 
School Employes’ Retirement Board, 
for an answer to the following ques- 
tion: “If a member of the School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement System has reached 
retirement age, what is the minimum 
number of years of service required to 
be eligible for a superannuation re- 
tirement allowance?” 

Headquarters Staff was informed by 
Mr. Wrye that ten years of service 
were required to be eligible for super- 
annuation retirement inasmuch as the 
final salary used as a base for comput- 
ing the retirement allowance was de- 
fined by law as either the average of 
the last five years or the last ten years 
whichever is greater. This cannot be 
determined if there is less than ten 
years as a basis for comparison. 
Next MEEtTINC—The Committee agreed 
to hold its next meeting on Saturday, 
October 10, at PSEA Headquarters, 
Harrisburg, and invite legislative chair- 
men of Convention Districts to attend 
the meeting. 

ADJOURNMENT—The Committee ad- 
journed at 12:35 p.m.—A. Car Mo- 
ser, Acting Secretary 


Publie Relations 


The Committee on Public Relations. 
Thomas W. Watkins, chairman, met on 
September 18-19 to continue work on 
the preparation of copy for a public 
relations booklet.—Mrs. ELIzaBETH G. 
BEADLING, Secretary 


Professional Planning 

A meeting of the Committee on Pro- 
fessional Planning was held on Sep- 
tember 19 with Chairman Dan Skala 
presiding. The Committee was organ- 
ized into three subcommittees—Per- 
sonnel, Facilities, and Finance—to 
work out details of its study on edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania as PSEA enters 
its second century.—EucEeNE P. Ber- 
TIN, Secretary 


Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards 


Chairman Arthur W. Ferguson pre- 
sided at the September.11 and 12 
meeting of the Commission on Teach- 
er Education and Professional Stand- 
ards. The Commission completed »lans 


for its State College Conference and 
set November 12 at State College as 
the date for its next meeting —EUGENE 
P. BeRTIN, Secretary 


Local Branches 


The Committee on Local Branches 
met on September 12 with John M. 
Urban acting as chairman. The pro- 
grams for the meetings of local leaders 
this fall were outlined. The Committee 
voted to hold the 1954 Local Branch 
Workshop at Penn Hall, August 16-20. 
—R. C. WesstTEr, Secretary 


Orchids to the Teacher 


A high school boy in Minneapolis 
recently wrote a letter for the Junior 
Red Cross Journal praising teachers 
who give extra time to community, 
national, and international work car- 
ried on in the schools. 

“The teacher-sponsors are a_ vital 
part of the success of our organiza- 
tion,” said the Minnesota boy. “They 
have made the junior membership an 
outstanding part of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross.” 

This November will be enrolment 
time again for Junior Red Cross mem- 
bers. “Turkey month” means some- 
thing more than a big dinner to these 
boys and girls of elementary and high 
school age. It is the time for enrolling 
in a program of sharing their bounty 
with young people in other lands—of 
helping those needing help wherever 
they are. American teachers who give 
time to this extracurricular work find 
unequaled satisfaction in helping boys 
and girls learn and practice the ways 
of friendliness. 

Teachers and students of other coun- 
tries are similarly able to join in this 
program of friendly understanding and 
sharing. In appreciation of the gift 
boxes, the school chests, the paintings, 
and the music albums that are sent 
from America, members in other coun- 
tries send back their handiwork. 

American teachers frequently corre- 
late classroom subjects and the Junior 
Red Cross program. Home economics 
and manual arts classes make articles 
for hospitalized veterans and other pa- 
tients. English students talk and write 
on the need for blood and Red Cross 
trained first aiders in civil defense. 
Geography and social studies discus- 
sions stress how alike, not how differ- 
ent, people everywhere are. Alert teach- 
ers find ways in the classroom to teach 
neighborliness and unselfishness. 
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Tri-State Business 
Educators Meet 


The Tri-State Business Education 
Association will meet Friday evening 
and Saturday morning, November 6 
and 7, at the Robert Morris school in 
the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 
Delta Pi Epsilon, Gamma Chapter, is 
sponsoring a dinner Friday evening 
at 6:00 o’clock in the hotel. The pro- 
gram, which will begin at 8:00 p.m., 
will feature the Westinghouse Quartet 
and G. D. Dixon, manager of the Pitts- 
burgh Employment Office, Aluminum 
Company of America, as guest speaker. 
On the Saturday morning program are 
nine discussion groups. 

Officers of the Tri-State Business 
Education Association are: President. 
Ward C. Elliott, Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia; first vice president, Wilverda 
Hodel, Pittsburgh; second vice presi- 
dent, Leonard J. Liguori, McKees 
Rocks; secretary, Rosemarie E. Scava- 
riel, Moon Run; and treasurer, Tobias 
F. Santarelli, Pittsburgh. 


“Yours... forthe asking” 


So that our advertisers may serve you 
quickly and effectively, please fill out each 
coupon completely and without address ab- 
breviations. Indicate clearly if the address 
you give is that of your home rather than 
your school. For a quick response, write di- 
rectly to the advertisers. The coupon below 
is for your convenience in ordering several 
items. 


35b TRAIN AND ENGINE Books FoR CHIL- 
DREN. A bibliography dealing exclusively 
with books for children below teen-age. 
(Association of American Railroads) 


36b Lippincott Books ror YouNG PEOPLE, 
1953—gives full descriptions of all 
books for children and young people 
published by the J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany in 1953 

39b FuLt INFORMATION on new low cost 
A. B. Dick spirit duplicator and project 
type workbooks with master for making 
copies with any spirit (liquid or direct 


process) duplicator. (A. B. Dick Com- 
pany) 

THE CAsE OF THE “TEN-TWENTY.” This 
booklet includes a quick summary of the 
Studies of the Texas Inter-Professional 
Committee on Child Development, which 
showed that children in thousands of 
classrooms are being exposed to glaring 
or insufficient light and to harmful pos- 
ture with attendant visual focusing prob- 
lems. (American Seating Company) 


New Aips to Hetp TeEacH MENSTRUAL 

HycIENe. Indicate quantity desired of 

each number. (Personal Products Cor- 

poration ) 

1. Growing Up and Liking It. A book- 
let for teen-age girls. 

2. Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered. 
A booklet for pre-adolescent girls. 

3. It’s So Much Easier When You Know. 
A booklet for fully matured girls. 

1. Educational Portfolio on Menstrual 
Hygiene. A complete teaching kit. 

5. How Shall I Tell My Daughter? A 
booklet for mothers. 


THREE Aupio-VisuAL HANppooks. 1. 
Teaching with Tape Recorders. 2. Teach- 
ing with 16mm Motion Pictures. 3. 
Screen Adventures—Ampro Source Book. 
Indicate on the coupon below which 
of these handbooks you wish. (Ampro 
Corporation ) 


New No. 54 Teacuers’ Buyinc GUIDE 
contains over 3500 items. (Beckley- 
Cardy Co.) 


Fiac Poster in four colors. The United 
States flag in full color with instructions 
on how to display and salute the flag. 
Flags of each state and territory are 
also shown. One copy per teacher. (F. E. 
Compton & Co.) 


Waysip—E Wonpers ALONG AMERICA’S 
Hicuways. Wall mural 8 feet wide. In 
full color. Includes an 8-page booklet 
“How to see America,” which gives the 
historical background of bus travel and 
how to take a bus trip. (Greyhound 
Lines) 


CREATIVE CRAFTS WITH CRAYOLA. A 32- 
page book of ideas on how to make use- 
ful gifts, party games, invitations, and 
many other articles. (Binney & Smith 
Co.) 


DETAILED INFORMATION on the new 
RCA Tape Recorder. (Radio Corpora- 
tion of America) 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Name 

Subject 

School Name 
School Address 
City sil 
Enrollment: Boys 





USE THIS COUPON 


Please send the items and quantities desired. I understand this coupon is for use only 
during this school year. 3c is enclosed for each item ordered. 


35b 36b 39b 40b 3b 9b 13b 15b 23b 24b 8b 


1953-54 


. Grade 


= State. 
Girls 
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Third Higher Education 
Conference 


The Department of Higher Educ:- 
tion of our State Association will hold 
its third annual work conference ia 
Harrisburg on November 20-21. A. C. 
Breidenstine, department _ presideni, 
who heads the Planning Committee for 
the Conference, anticipates more than 
one hundred delegates from Pennsyi- 
vania’s many colleges—Liberal Arts, 
State Teachers Colleges, and Univer- 
sities. 


The Conference this year will deal 
with problems relating to student teach- 
ing and as usual will be organized into 
sectional groups with each attacking a 
different aspect of the subject. 


All of Pennsylvania’s institutions of 
higher learning are invited to send 
delegates representing not only the field 
of education but all other fields in the 
programs of higher education in Penn- 
sylvania. 


Assisting Dr. Breidenstine in plan- 
ning the Conference are the following: 
George W. Hoffman, University of 
Pittsburgh; John C. Hoshauer, State 
Teachers College, Edinboro; Charles 
M. Long, Pennsylvania State College; 
S. E. Munson, Franklin and Marshall 
College; Herbert A. Clark, Wilson Col- 
lege; Francis B. McGarry, State Teach- 
ers College, East Stroudsburg; Edna 
Bottorf, State Teachers College, Lock 
Haven; Carl E. Seifert, Department of 
Public Instruction; Terry Swarz, Buck- 
nell University, and Howard R. Rei- 
denbaugh, Pennsylvania Association 
of Colleges and Universities. 





Education Congress, from 85 


dom of Expression under the Bill of 
Rights. 


Legislation 

The concluding session on Thursday 
afternoon presented a review and di- 
gest of recent legislation affecting 
Pennsylvania public schools. John M. 
Lumley, Deputy Superintendent in the 
Department, gave the overview; E. A. 
Quackenbush, the digest. A question 
and answer period on new legislation 
followed. 

The dates for the Education Con- 
gress of 1954 are September 29 and 30. 
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CLASSROOM 
—} GOVERNMEN 


Now Project-Type Workbooks 


FIRE PREVENTION | 


and SAFETY 


THE HOME 


Sak 
ey PROJECT 
WORKBOOK 


COMMUNITY 


HELPERS 


Do Double Duty for Busy Teachers 


Couple projects of universal interest with elementary 
subjects. Each book has over 30 duplicator masters 
from which you can make hundreds of clear, 
sharp copies with any spirit (liquid or direct 
process) duplicator. 


Central themes of universal interest. The five projects 
for these books are: Fire Prevention and Safety, 
Classroom Government, The Home Unit, The 
Pets, and Community Helpers. Each book covers 
elementary subjects like language arts, fine arts, 
social studies, science and arithmetic unified in 
terms of the central project theme. 


Student activities clearly explained. These work- 
books are self-contained. You need no other 





source of information. Instructions for student 
activities and projects are clearly explained. Every 
lesson is complete in itself but can be expanded 
easily if desired to meet individual teaching aims. 


Developed by teachers and classroom tested. Years 
of practical experience are behind these work- 
books. They were developed by teachers for 
teachers and they have been classroom tested. 


See for yourself. Simply visit your A. B. Dick 
distributor. You will find him listed under Dupli- 
cating Machines in the classified section of the 
phone book. Or, if it is more convenient, mail the 
coupon below for information without obligation. 


~~ A:B-DICK 


THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 


“A.B. DICK" IS A REGISTERED TRADE.MARK OF A.B. DICK COMPANY 


A. B. DICK COMPANY 
5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois PJ-1153 


Please send me information about [) new project-type workbooks—[] new, 
low-cost spirit duplicator. 




























NAME POSITION 
—copies in 1 to 5 colors in one operation 
: a SCHOOL__ ae 
—up to 150 copies a minute 
—positive, accurate feed prevents waste ADDRESS 
—see at your A. B. Dick distributor, or mail coupon. CITY STATE 
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AS INEXPENSIVE TODAY AS 
20 YEARS AGO 


MOST PRICES HAVE GONE UP 
But -... as tittle as 


per day 


Still assures you as much as 





$100.00 per month 


when you are disabled by sickness or an accident—IF you are 
protected by a Washington National Group Plan of Income 
Protection. 











Write us for full details 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Executive Offices—Evanston, Illinois 


Pennsylvania Group Offices 


906 Bankers Securities Bldg. 1709-B Investment Bldg. 
Philadelphia 2 Pittsburgh 22 











SCIENCE AND CONSERVA- 
TION Series . . . New Basic 


Texts for the Primary Grades 
by Sam Thorn, Carl D. Duncan 





This new Science and Conservation series 
leads boys and girls to explore the every- 
day workings of science. A carefully 
graded program develops children’s abil- 
ity to perceive problems, seek solutions 

















results. All areas of science are presented 
in easy-to-read, easy-to-understand sto- 
ries. Accurate, lifelike illustrations— 
many in full color—vitalize the inter- 
pretations. 


LET’S GO, preprimer 

LET’S TRY, primer 

LET’S FIND OUT, grade 1 

LET’S LOOK AROUND, grade 2 
LET’S SEE WHY, grade 3 


NEIGHBORS AROUND THE WORLD TODAY Series 


Here are supplementary social studies books to expand 
children’s horizons through knowledge of the world to- 
day. The accent is on the timely concept that our world 
neighbors are more alike than different. In sharing the 
day-to-day adventures of these stories, readers gain re- 
spect and understanding for other peoples. Grades 5-7. / 


KISH OF INDIA FORESTS AND FIORDS 
ALPINE PATHS TEMPLE TOWN OF TOKYO 


Write for complete descriptions in our catalog 
of Good Books for Children’s Reading 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY ° Publishers 




























1632 Indiana Avenue * Chicago 16, Illinois 
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Keep Informed, from 84 


I understand that Superintenden 
Haas, in his keynote address deliverec 
this morning, recounted in consider- 
able detail the achievements of public 
education in Pennsylvania during th 
recent years. In speaking of future de 
velopments he stated with apt positive 


| ness that our schools must concentrat« 
| their efforts on educating a citizenry 


so rooted in the historic values of our 
land—and the moral and _ intellectua! 
premises of our western civilization— 
that our children will be impervious to 
sinister exploitation of mass psychology 
known as “brain washing,” which was 
practiced monstrously on our heroic 
sons in Red Korean prison camps. We 
must re-mint the worn coins of truth 
so long current in the circulation of 
our National ideals. 

We must recapture the language of 
liberty and human freedom from the 
counterfeit definitions exploited in that 
lexicon of foreign political philoso- 
phies. We must recognize that only in 


_a knowledge of the greatness of our 


free past, of America’s realization of 
the intrinsic worth of man, can we be 


| prepared to shatter the robot future 


envisioned by Communism for every 
human being. 

To you who are assembled in this 
Education Congress, to you who rep- 
resent the leadership of public educa- 
tion in our Commonwealth, I bring as 
my greetings on this occasion this 
timely adjuration: Wherever ihe field 
of your influence may be, in every 


| community, in every area of our State: 


by direct observation, and evaluate the | 


Be the apostles of equal educational 
opportunity for every American. Be 
crusaders in the defense of our Ameri- 
can Way of Life: Be the leaders of all 
those cohorts in our democratic social 
organism who are resolved upon stamp- 
ing out by means of education every 
trace of Communism without destroy- 
ing the exercise of freedom. I know 
you will not fail. You must not fail. 
For, if you do fail, America will fall. 


Saint Ciair Hicu ScHoot will cele- 
brate fifty years of formal graduation 
in June, 1954. Its yearbook, the Clair- 


| ian, will pay tribute to this golden an- 


niversary. C. R. Birch is the superin- 


| tendent of Saint Clair District. 
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NEW BOOKS 


exchange ideas and beliefs. Pennsylvania 
writers are: Florence E. Learzaf, Pittsburgh; 


Dwight E. Sollberger, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana; and Ross L. Neagley, Phila- 
delphia. 





READINGS IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION. 
Edgar W. Knight. 550 pp. Henry Holt. 





THoucHts ALONG THE Way. Walter E. 
Myer. 224 pp. Hugh Birch-Horace Mann 
Fund, National Education Association. 
$2 

\ book of essays by Mr. Myer, selected 
by Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of the NEA 

Journal. The editorials deal with the prob- 

lems of youth—developing character, per- 

sonality, leadership, and ideals. There are 

102 essays which were written during years 


of depression, war, and tension. The book | 


will be useful in guidance work among 
young people in home, church, and school. 


EVALUATION AND THE ELEMENTARY CuRRIC- 
uLuM. Harold G. Shane and E. T. Mce- 
Swain. 492 pp. Henry Holt. $4.40 

Part I helps evaluators in the local school 
system clarify their values and establish pro- 
cedures for attaining their goals. Part II is 
designed to help persons in local districts 
examine the school experiences their pro- 
gram provides for children. 


CHILDHOOD PROBLEMS AND THE TEACHER. 
Charlotte Buhler, Faith Smitter, Sybil 
Richardson, and Franklyn Bradshaw. 
384 pp. Illus. Henry Holt. $3.95 


This book attempts to do three things: to 
give the teacher an understanding of the 
dynamics of behavior problems that he may 
observe, to determine by means of case ex- 
amples what the teacher may achieve in 
various circumstances, and to describe the 
type of problem with which the teacher 
needs specialized assistance. 


Tue Younc TRAVELER IN FrANcE. Alexander 
Reid. 224 pp. Illus. Dutton. $3 


One of the first of four volumes in a young 
traveler series intended for ages 11-16. Amer- 
ican children close to the age of those who 
will be reading the book visit France and 
get to know people in urban and rural com- 
munities, participate in sports and festivi- 
ties, visit museums, 
dustries, and schools. Intended for enrich- 
ment of social studies and literature classes. 


buildings of note, in- | 


Ler’s Burtp with Worps. William Kottmeyer | 


and Mae B. Lambader. 96 pp. Illus. Web- 
ster Publishing Co. $0.48 
\ workbook to help the first grade teacher 
integrate spelling 
skills. The 70 words in the spelling vocabu- 
lary are found in the first year program of 
the major basic reading texts. Handwriting 
begins on page 2 with readiness activities 
pupils will have fun doing, proceeds to in- 
dividual letter formation, then on to words. 
Guide lines help the pupil develop control. 


ScreNcE FoR TopAy’s CHILDREN. Thirty-sec- 
ond Yearbook, Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, NEA. 312 pp. 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 

C. $3 
Sixty-one articles present ideas and prac- 
tices on what to teach in science and how 
to teach it. The Department states that it 
does not endorse all of the ideas and prac- 
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, penmanship, and language | 


tices in the articles. It feels the book should 
be viewed by the reader as a wide sampling 
of experience and practice and as a medium 
through which principals and school staffs 


$4.85 


The readings in educational administra- 
tion in this book are on principles of edu- 
cational responsibility, of organization and 
administration, of educational support, on 











Carol Idea 


Arkansas + Portia Byrd, Principal 


A Christmas 


Retta Brown School, El Dorado, '* 


The Singing Christmas Tree 


New, appealing way to put on a successful Christmas program for 
room or assembly. Cost — relatively small. Uses minimum space. Takes no more 
effort than for ordinary program. The children love it. 


clothes. Stems of holly in chil- 
ng dren’s hands were wrapped in 
‘|| tinsel for glitter and beauty. Also 

angel’s wings and star glittered. 


You may be interested in this 
beautiful carol program called 
the Singing Christmas Tree —so 
successfully used for a December 
P.T.A. meeting by the 6th graders 
of the Retta Brown School, 
E] Dorado, Arkansas. 


Angel on top step. Then 4 steps 
rial of children. Bottom row stood 
VN on floor. Carols were well re- 

t} 
40 pupils took part. The idea - 
was explained for all to under- =4 nie form with group in place. 
stand it and become enthusi- | | 
astic. The carols chosen 7 = 
told nativity story. To — | 
add dignity to program, | e 
the group wore white —“ . 
surplices over regular 


| \\ To construct the framework 
‘FP \\)_ for platform, see diagram 
= Aa left—scaled 1\% inch to the 
—\| foot. Be sure platform is 
\L ‘sturdily built by an ex- 
perienced carpenter. 


—# 


1 Ve inch to the foot. 


AFTER A BUSY DAY, see how refreshed the satisfying flavor of 
delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum makes you feel. And 








how relaxed you seem to get—for the natural chewing 
helps relieve tension. Just try it. 















Teachers... 


THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OFFERS 


For You... 
For Your Family... 


For Your Friends... 


Complete Income Pro- 
tection with Sickness 
and Accident policies, 
individual and group 
(family-type, too) Hos- 
pitalization, medical and 
expense plans, and Life 
Insurance Policies. 


There is, especially for 
Teachers 


a special accident and 
sickness policy. We'd 
like to tell you all about 
it. Send the coupon be- 
low for details. 


TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE Co. 


116 N. Prince St. Lancaster, Pa. 


Yes, I’m interested. Please send 
me complete information for 
myself my family my 
friends 


NAME 


ADDRESS 








teachers and teaching, on religion, science, | 


and pure history in the schools, of Federal 
relations. 


GENERAL PrIncIPLES OF LANGcuAGE. Revised. | 


Wilton W. Blancké. Edited by Richard 
D. Abraham, Northeast High School, 
Philadelphia. 490 pp. Heath. $3.20 


This book for general language courses 
has three purposes. It may be used as an 
introduction to foreign language study; as a 
substitute for foreign language courses, with 
the aim of assisting linguistically less en- 
dowed pupils and of providing them to some 
extent with an educational unit that they 


would otherwise lack; as an adjunct to the | 


standard work in English. Its first section 
is devoted to general principles of language. 
Its second section has experiences in learn- 


ing Latin, French, Spanish, Italian, and 


| German. 


Learninc To Reap. A Handbook for Teach- 
ers. Homer L. J. Carter and Dorothy J. 
McGinnis. 224 pp. McGraw-Hill. $3.50 

A book to be used by those who empha- 


| size the attainment of reading skills through | 
| remedial and corrective measures and by 
teachers who emphasize the interests of the 


individual in a program organized for the 
same reading objectives. Material is pre- 
sented in a manner resembling an outline. 
Seven main points are stressed—attention to 
the individual, interpretation of a child’s 
performance, adequate techniques and meth- 
ods, adjustment to the interest and reading 
level of the child, opportunity for the child 
to set up his own reading objectives, the 
avoidance of emotional blocking, and conti- 
nuity of the reading process. 


GirL Scout HAnpsook. Girl Scouts of the 
USA, 155 E. 44th St., New York 17, 

N. Y. 
The tenth edition of the Girl Scout Hand- 
book, the basic text on which Girl Scouting 
bases its program, was issued October 26 


during the annual observance of Girl Scout | 
Week. The book is a compendium of facts, | 
instructions, suggestions, and policies de- | 


signed not only to help girls acquire new 
skills but also to put those skills to useful 
services. Although it is written primarily for 


the 10 to 13-year-old Intermediate Girl | 
Scout, it contains, in addition to Scout pro- | 
gram and law, much information of interest | 


to the general reader. 


Books Received 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., 


New York 10, N. Y.: 


SALOME Goes TO THE Fair. Paul Witty | 


and Anne Coomer. $2.50 


Your ScHoot Ciuss. A Complete Guide | 


to 500 Activities for Group Leaders and 
Members. Nellie Zetta Thompson. $3.50 


Globe Book Co., 175 Fifth Ave., New York | 


URS fle A 


Tue Bounty Tritocy. Charles Nordhoff | 


and J. N. Hall. A School Edition by 
Florence Doerr Jones. $3 

Captains Couraceous. Rudyard Kipling. 
Edited by F. H. Law. $1.84 


Favorite Mopern Ptays. Selected and | 


Edited by Felix Sper. $3 

Great Americans. F. H. Law. $3 

O. Henry’s Best Stories. Edited by L. P. 
Bunce. $2.40 





handle films 


In years to come, you'll appreciate 
the careful way your RCA ‘400” 
projector handles film. Thread-Easy 
film path makes threading a simple, 
understandable operation. 


Slow-running sprockets—twice the 
size of ordinary sprockets—provide a 
long, gradual curve for film to follow. 
The thread-easy film path does away 
with sharp bends which tear or scuff 
film. It’s designed to give you hundreds 
of first-run showings from every film. 


(In actual tests a film—run 
through the RCA ‘‘400” projec- 
tor 700 times—shows no sign of 
wear. Splices fail to show any 
sign of parting after hundreds of 
passes through the projector.) 


For careful film handling, tell your 
RCA Dealer you want the RCA “*400” 
16mm sound projector. 


C) For free 
‘= BOOKLET 
mail coupon 


NOW 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, 
Dept. 133AP 

Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J. 


Please send me your new, free booklet, RCA 
“400”. Senior and Junior Sound Film Projectors. 


Name 





Address. 
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the strength of 
STAINLESS STEEL 
is added to 
MASTER 
_ PROTECTION 


KEY-CONTROLLED 


COMBINATION LOCK NO. 1525 


TWO-YEAR GUARANTEE 


Thousands of combinations, with 
3-number dialing, protect the 
student — yet only one school- 
owned master key will open 
every locker! 
Here’s the latest in padlock 
protection — tops in convenience 
and quality, yet in the bargain- 
price-bracket. It will pay you to 
consider Master. 
Write for free brochure 
Dept. 20 


MASTER No. 1500 


= Long time school favorite. 
i Constructed like No. 1525, 
F but without key control. 


Master Ipek Company, Milwaukee 45, Wis. 


World's Leading Padlock Manufacturers < 


NOVEMBER, 1953 


| from the 


THe Voice or BucLe ANN. 


MacKinlay | 


Kantor. A School Edition by F. H. Law. | 


$1.80 
Henry Holt & Co., 383 Madison Ave., 

York 17, N. Y.: 

BuiLpING MATHEMATICAL CONCEPTS in the 
Elementary School. 
Marguerite Brydegaard. $4 

Lyons & Carnahan, 2500 Prairie 

Chicago 16, Ill.: 

STORIES FROM EVERYWHERE. 
Grace L. Alder, 
Kathleen Wise 

60 Fifth Ave., 


New 


Ave., 
G. L. Bond, 
Vacmillan Co., 


City: 
A Cat Becomes CONTENTED. READY FOR 


P. L. Spencer and | 


Marie C. Cuddy, and | 


New York | 


Fun. Rosin Fry SoutH! SANbDY IN THE | 


GREEN MOUNTAINS. 
SHeep. A. I. 
Peardon, and Mary M. Bartlett. 
MopeRN WoopworKING PROJECTs. 
Turnbull. 
It Is A Bic Country. A. I. Gates, 
B. Huber, F. S. Salisbury. 
WorRKBOOK TO 


a Ages 


OF THE WorLp. Revised Edition. L. O. | 


Packard. 


ACCOMPANY GEOGRAPHY 


SUSAN AND THE | 
Gates, Celeste Comegys | 


Miriam | 


| 
| 


Charles E. Merrill Books, 381 Fourth Ave., | 


New York City: 

TEACHER’S MANUALS FOR ARITHMETIC FOR 
Topay. Grades 3 and 4. T. J. Durell, 
Adaline P. Hagaman, and J. H. Smith 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 

York Vi, N. Y.: 

TEACHER’S MANUALS FOR 
Work. Course One and Two. 
M. Bryant, M. L. Howe, P. R. Jenkins, 
and Helen T. Munn. $0.52 each 

WorKBOOKS TO SUPPLEMENT ENGLISH AT 
Work. Course 
M. L. Howe, 
T. Munn. $0.96 each 

Tax Institute, Inc., Princeton, N. J.: 

THE Limits oF TAXABLE CAPACITY. 
Smith, et al. 

World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, N.Y.: 

Let’s Count. Teacher’s Edition. J. R. 
Clark, Charlotte W. Junge, and Caro- 
line Hatton Clark 


ENGLISH AT 


Doi. 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


National Education Association 


PosITIONS IN THE CENTRAL OF- 
Ursan ScHoou Districts. 


CERTAIN 
FICES OF 
Ciass SIZE 


Margaret | 


One, Two, and Three. | 
P. R. Jenkins, and Helen | 


IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, | 


1952-53. Special Memo. Research Divi- | 


sion. $0.25 each 


EDUCATION 50 YEARS OF 
AASA 


AND FLIGHT. 


NEA AcHIEVEMENTS—1857-1953. Research | 


Division. $0.25 
SALARIES PAID SCHOOL 
AND SUPERVISORY OFFICERS, 1952-53, 335 
Ursan Scuoot Districts 30,000 To 
100,000 1n Poputation. Tabulations II- 
B. ScHoot Savariges, 1952-53, 2181 Ur- 


ADMINISTRATIVE | 


BAN ScHOOL Districts 2500 to 30,000 | 


In PopuLaTion. Tabulations III-A, IV-A, 
and V-A. Research Division.- $5 each 
The above publications may be secured 
National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 

Ee €. 


CRAYOLA 


og U3) enor | 
ACTIVITY 


“CUSTOM MADE" 
Christmas Cards 


What could be nicer than 
Christmas cards designed or 
made entirely by the children 
family—signed by 

them as the art- 

ist? Folders 

could be cut to 

fit standard en- 
™velopes then 

| decorated and 
lettered with 
CRAYOLA. This 
crayon is ideal 
because its clear, 

true colors do not smudge, 


fade or come off. 

For FREE Crayola-Craft 
booklet suggesting easy 
things to make, write Dept. 
ST. 


BINNEY « SMITH CO. 


New York 17, New York 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Pennsylvania 
Dist. Mgr.; 
P. Scellato; Norman E. Staats; 


are R. T. Gemmell, Joseph 


Thomas J. Thomas 








mm Celebrating 50 Years of CRAYOLA" Leadership 
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ORDER 
NAME | now: 


PENCILS TODAY 







1, FEAT URE OFFER 


5 Pencils with Leatherette Case 
Personalized and Imprinted as 
shown in picture. 


Each Pencil a Different Color. 














Christmas Gifts for Your Pupils 


INEXPENSIVE, CHARMING, ALWAYS APPRECIATED 



















Sturdy, long lasting 
leatherette case 
with button snap. 
They come in as- 
sorted bright colors. 


Only! 
29I¢ PER SET 


3. ECONOMY OFFER 


3 Pencil Set encased 
in an attractive tinfoil 
Christmas box, each 





3 Pencil Set encased in an 
attractive, tinfoil Christ- 
mas box, each pencil a 
different color, imprinted 
in gilt with the recipient's 
full name, as shown in 
picture. 


Only! 
| ] 6 (PER SET 


















pencil a different color, 
imprinted in gilt with 4. SPECIAL er 


12 Personalized Pencils 
in a sturdy Christmas 
box. A year’s supply. 


Only! Ouly! 
WN¢ PER SET 4G2¢ PER SET 


PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE NAMES IN ORDER TO INSURE 
PROMPT DELIVERY. DO NOT WAIT UNTIL LATER TO 
ORDER. ORDER NOW AND BE SURE!!! 


PAYMENT—Your Choice—1. Remit with Order—2. C.O.D. 
Send Your Order to 


NATIONAL EMBOSSING COMPANY ue eed 











“Season’s Greetings 
from Your Teacher” 
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Notes and News 


ADELAIDE D. Cornoce, teacher in 
the John Wetherill school of Chester, 


| was the recipient this year of the Ches- 
| ter Rotary Club teacher award for dis- 
| tinguished services to the schools and 
/ community. Miss Cornogg is serving 


as president of the Local Branch of 
PSEA this year. 


GreorcE W. HorrMan of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh has recently been 
appointed director of the Johnstown 
Center. He succeeds Claire A. Ander- 
son who retired. Doctor Hoffman 
joined the university staff in 1945 as 
assistant to the dean of men and was 


| appointed director of the Teachers Ap- 
| pointment Bureau in the School of Ed- 


ucation a year later. 


Ratpu C. GEIGLE has been elected 


| superintendent of the Oakmont school 
| district. He succeeds D. Lewis Shuker 


whose resignation was announced in 
the October issue. 


GrorcE E. Taytor of Harvey’s Lake, 


| near Wilkes-Barre, has been named to 
| succeed Kermit M. Stover as super- 
| vising principal of the South Middle- 
| ton Township school district in Cum- 


berland County. 


Rosert B. Taytor, who retired as 


| principal of Rittenhouse Junior High 


School at the close of the 1952-53 
school year, is now associated with 


| William Worthington, school photog- 


rapher. He is to serve in the south- 
eastern Pennsylvania district, from 
Dauphin County east. 


J. Wittarp NewTon, who served as 
President of the PSEA in 1944, is now 
a member of the staff of the Citizen- 
ship Education Project of Columbia 
University. The CEP centers its efforts 
on giving schools improved teaching 
methods and a wider variety of instruc- 
tional materials for citizenship educa- 
tion. Steelton High School is one of 


| eight pilot schools in the project and 


CEP workshops have been held in Her- 
shey, Pittsburgh, and Allentown. 


Marityn Vestine of Warren High 
School is vice president of the Eastern 


| Region of the Future Business Leaders 


of America. This group held its con- 
vention at the Statler Hotel in Wash- 
ington, May 28-30. THE ALTOONA 
Hicu ScHoou CHAPTER received hon- 


| orable mention for the best program 
| of chapter activities based on the pur- 
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poses of the organization. The Altoona 
Chapter tied with the Santa Ynez Val- 
ley Union High School of California 
for the Hamden L. Forkner Award of 
honorable mention. L. P. Metzler and 
Renetta P. Heiss are sponsors of this 
chapter. THE WARREN HicH SCHOOL 
also received an award. 


THE SatnT CLarR school district has 
three new teachers on its Junior and 
Senior High School faculty: DorotHy 
WarTkIns of Summit Hill, who replaces 
Rhoda Mae Robertson who taught 


Spanish and was married September 5; , 
RosEMARY Rossi of West Hazleton, | 
who replaces Anna Wynosky, who | 
taught home economics and was re- | 
cently married; and MICHAEL STRAN- | 
Ko, who replaces Henry Zale who | 
taught industrial arts and has been | 


elected to a position in Shenandoah. 


Index to Advertisers 


Adams Teachers Agency 
American Seating 

Company 
Association of American Railroads .... 74 
Baltimore Teachers Agency 
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Necrology 


Damon P. VicKERS, teacher in Phila- | 
delphia schools for 38 years, Sep- | 


tember 9 


ALBERT C. Suuck, Salem, N.J., former | 
principal of Chambersburg High | 


School, September 13 


Jacos J. Mack, 89, Nazareth, R.D. 3, | 
teacher in Bushkill Township, North- | 


ampton County, before his retire- | 


ment 25 years ago, September 15 


Mrs. Sara MAXWELL BEcHTEL, 80, St. | 


NOVEMBER, 1953 


. Inside front cover, 103 | 





Back cover | 


Louis, former Harrisburg teacher, 
September 16 

Marce.L._us M, REDENBAUGH, teacher 
of mathematics at Peabody High 
School, Pittsburgh, for almost 30 
years before his retirement six years 
ago, September 21 

JOSEPHINE WILSON, teacher in Kittan- 
ning High School for 25 years, Sep- 
tember 17 

Ciara McMinn, teacher in the Pitts- 
burgh schools before her retirement 
three years ago, October 6 


DonaLp C. STEELE, principal of Bax- 
ter Junior High School, Pittsburgh, 
October 6 

Witt1aAm P. Trostie, 82, Clearfield 
County superintendent until his re- 
tirement in 1941, October 1 


STOP 


| Before you buy any books for your 
| school or 
| should have your FREE classified list 
| of the Best Books for Boys and Girls, 


classroom library, you 


from J. B. Lippincott Co., Box X43, 
School Library Dept., Phila. 5, Pa. 











CLEARFIELD, PA. ° 





KURTZ BROS. 


Pennsylvania's 
Largest 
School Supply 
House 


PITTSBURGH 21, PA. 








FOLDING CHAIRS 
OUTLAST ALL OTHERS! 


Unequaled for 


STRENGTH * COMFORT * SAFETY 


OVER 10 MILLION NOW IN USE! 


Oxutnumber all others in school use! 


3 popular seat styles: 
Formed Birch Plywood 
Formed Steel 
Imitation-Leather 
Upholstered 


All with super-strength Name 


=e MAIL COUPON TODAY a wa ua=a=, 


American Seating Company 
Dept. 158, Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


(] Please send latest brochure on AMERICAN SEATING 
FOLDING CHAIRS. 


(_] I am interested in. 
[| Steel seats 


(] Upholstered seats. 





triangular steel tubing 


construction and four Street 





solid steel cross braces 
shouldered and riveted. 


State 





City and Zone 


| 

A 

t 

i 

é 

; | 
(quantity) [() Birch seats i 
a 

1 

i 

t 

4 

3 

oa 
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Calendar 


November 1-3—Pa. Assn. 
Supts., Bedford Springs 

November 2-3—Convention, Pennsyl- 
vania Branch, National Assn. of 
Secondary School Principals, Har- 
risburg 

November 6-7—First State-wide Con- 
ference, Elementary Principals, Bed- 
ford Springs 

November 6-7—Pennsylvania School 
Press Assn. Convention, McCaskey 


High School, Lancaster 
TEAC HERS 


A D A ivi AGENCY 


WE PLACE TEACHERS 
HIGHEST SALARIES—I5TH YEAR 
T. David Parrack, mgr. - Member N. A. T. A. 


of District 


Colorado Bidg., 14th & G, N.W., Washington, D. C. 





November 6-7—Eastern Pa. Conf. on 
Art Education, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown 

November 7—Seventh Annual Educa- 
tion Conf., State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg 

November 8-14—American Education 
Week 

November 13-14—Annual State Conf., 
Commission on Teacher Ed. and 
Prof. Standards, State College 

November 15-21—National Children’s 
Book Week 

November 20-21—Department of High- 


BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 
Reliable school and college placement service 
every month of the year, East and South. 


Phone Mulberry 5-6850 or write about your- 
self. 29th year. 


Member N.A.T.A. 





TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. We have officially listed, 
hundreds of splendid positions. Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing teachers—a quarter of a century under the same 
management—give you expert guidance—so important in seeking a position. 
Write immediately. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 




















Established 1880 Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 73rd Year 
205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
The 

EVERY TIME TO READ 
PRIMARY Series 
CLASSROOM by 
SHOULD Leary-Reichert-Reely 
HAVE Bookr #« MAKING FRIENDS 
THIS Book2 e¢ SKIPPING ALONG 
EXTENDED Book3  ¢ FINDING FAVORITES 
INTEREST These extended-interest readers offer a planned, effec- 
READING tive supplementary reading program. Whether the read- 

ing need is one of interest, content, style, or difficulty, 
SERIES this series has the selections to satisfy the primary child. 

Books 4, 5, and 6 available in 1954 
Write J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
for CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA 
descripti 
sapeail Represented by 
circulars 
R. F. Knowlton - H.S. Klock - C. W. Collier 
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er Education, Harrisburger Hot-l, 
Harrisburg 

November 27-28—National Council of 
Geography Teachers, Buffalo, N. v¥. 

December 10—Human Rights Day 

December 10-12—Conv., Pa. Stzie 
Assn. for Health, Physical Educ:- 
tion, and Recreation, Penn-Alto Ho- 
tel, Altoona 

December 15—Bill of Rights Day 

December 28-30—PSEA Conventi: 0, 
Harrisburg 

December 29-30—College, Physical I.d- 
ucation Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

1954 

February 13-18—American Assn. of 
School Administrators Convention, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

April 2-3—Ninth Annual Eastern Pa. 
School Library Conf., State Teach- 
ers College, Kutztown 

April 7-10—Schoolmen’s Week and 
Southeastern Convention District. 
Philadelphia 

April 10—Western Conf., Pa. Business 
Educators’ Assn., New Kensington 

April 15-17—Conference, Eastern 
Business Teachers Assn., Boston 

April 16—Junior Academy of Science, 
Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Pittsburgh 

April Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Hotel Statler, New York 
City 





| April 24—Kastern Conf., Pa. Business 


Educators’ Assn., Simon Gratz High 
School, Philadelphia 

April 24—Junior Classical League 
State Convention, Blairsville Joint 
High School 

May 8—Pa. Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, Third Annual Meeting. 
State Teachers College, Millersville 

August 16-20—PSEA Local Branch 





Leaders Workshop, Penn Hall. 
Chambersburg 
OWN YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


OWN BOSS 


The Reed & Bell 
Root Beer Fran- 
chise makes it 
possible for you 
to get into a 
money making 
proposition of 
your own. 80% Profit on Sales. Customers come 
to you. Tested selling and premotion plans. 


SMALL INVESTMENT REQUIRED 


Applicants must have first class character refer- 
ences and be able to invest a minimum of $1500 
for t and li We help you get 
ated to independence and a secure future. 


REED & BELL, Inc. 
3500 Vega Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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